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Religion and education are natural allies. In the universities of this country 
there has been a steadily increasing recognition of the importance of religion in a 
well-balanced culture. Certain characteristics of religion in a university are clear. 
Religion must be in substantial harmony with the intellectual life of the university. 
It must rest on a foundation of facts and evidence, not on dogma and affirmation. 
It is more than knowledge; it is a way of living. It finds its s¥preme expression in 
the spirit of Jesus. 


Religion and education are natural allies. It is true that 
they have not always been associated together. When 
religion has undertaken, as it sometimes has, to suppress 
freedom of thought and enforce conformity of opinion, it has 
tended to destroy education even when ostensibly maintaining 
it. When education has aimed wholly at preparation for 
some gainful occupation, or has defined itself wholly in intel- 
lectual terms, and has ignored or denied the right of the spirit 
of man to reach out after those higher spiritual possibilities 
which are confessedly irreducible to exact scientific statement, 
then it has become the foe of religion. But these are both 
abnormal situations, however frequently they may have arisen. 

Religion and education are natural allies. Both recognize 
and have to do with the spiritual as over against an exclusive 
attention to the physical and material. Both seek to emanci- 
pate a man, not from contact with his environment, but from 
slavery to it, to enlarge his horizon and to quicken his aspira- 


* A sermon preached, Oct. 5, 1924, in Mandel Hall at the University of Chicago. 
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tions. On the whole and in the large they have actually 
been allied. 

In Christianity above all other religions, and broadly 
speaking in modern Protestantism above all less democratic 
forms of Christianity, religion and education have been so 
conceived that they have actually been co-workers. Wherever 
Jesus’ estimate of the value of human personalities has prevailed 
and his thought of the possibilitv of a human life lived in 
harmony and co-operation with the Supreme Mind and Will, 
and in proportion as these ideals have dominated the thought 
of the church, education has gone hand in hand with religion. 

Nowhere perhaps has this co-operative relationship been 
more fully realized than between American Protestantism 
and the American college. Harvard College was founded 
to educate “the English and Indian youth in knowledge and 
godliness.” Its motto was and still is ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” 
—for Christ and the church. And if you will trace the history 
of American colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the seventeenth century down to the twentieth you will find 
that the majority of them were born in the hearts of religious 
men and owe their existence to the religious impulse. This 
is conspicuously true of our own University. 

Our great state universities are indeed a partial exception. 
It was to the spirit of democracy that they owe their origin, 
and without discussing how far democracy is itself the product 
of religion, it must be confessed that in a few cases and for a 
time they have been dominated by a spirit of irreligion. But 
such occasions have been rare and such times have been short, 
and today religion is about as firmly established and as fully 
recognized in our state universities as in any college founded by 
a Christian denomination. Whatever their parentage, the 
American college and the American university always tend to 
develop an alliance with religion. 

There has moreover been a decided gain in this respect in 
the last half-century. I happen to have been in pretty close 
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contact with American colleges and universities nearly all 
my life. JI was born in a small college town. I spent several 
years of my boyhood alongside one of our largest state univer- 
sities, in which my older brothers were students. After my 
own graduation from a small college I began my life as a teacher 
in another one. I lectured for some years in one of our leading 
women’s colleges. For over thirty years I have been a member 
of the Faculty of this University, now grown to be one of the 
largest of American universities, and for nearly half that time 
I have been a member of a Board which has brought me into 
contact with a number of other universities and colleges. 
Looking back over all this experience and at present conditions, 
I see many signs of a closer co-operation between education 
and religion today than existed fifty years ago. 

I well remember how in my boyhood the representatives 
of the denominational colleges were wont to denounce the state 
universities as godless, and I know that though on the whole 
the epithet was undeserved, in some cases there was a certain 
basis for the accusation. To remedy this situation, the 
Y.M.C.A. began its work in state universities about forty years 
ago. The Y.W.C.A. followed, then the denominational 
boards of education, with much resulting confusion, but on the 
whole with a strengthening of the influence of religion. Partly 
in succession to these movements, partly parallel to them, the 
colleges and the universities themselves, or affiliated organiza- 
tions, have established courses of instruction in religion; and 
latest of all, a nation-wide movement has been organized to 
establish schools of religion at the larger universities and to 
prepare men and women to fill the chairs of instruction in them 
and on the faculties of the schools themselves. Not only has 
the antagonism between state universities and denominational 
colleges largely ceased, but the denominational colleges 
themselves are more truly religious than they were then. 
Forty years ago there were very few colleges that included in 
their faculty a professor of religion or of the Bible, and no state 
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university made provision for systematic religious instruction 
of a genuine university or college type. Today there are over 
two hundred such professors and there is scarcely an institution 
of college rank in our northern states in connection with which 
there is not more or less adequate opportunity for genuine 
work in the field of religion. 

Nor are these influences all exerted from outside the colleges. 
Faculties of state universities, in some cases at least, consider 
the character-forming influence of the institution a matter of 
prime concern, and co-operate heartily with agencies within 
and without the university which make for this result. 

All this shows real progress, the evidence of which is all the 
more striking if we go back not one generation but several. 
The Literary Digest for February 9, 1924, quotes from the 
United Presbyterian figures which though I have not verified 
them are probably substantially correct: 

Statistics from 8o state institutions in 1921 show that out of a total 
enrolment of 152,461 students, 130,486 had religious affiliations, while 
21,975 made no statement regarding their religious life. This is very 
encouraging when compared with our early history, when even though 
the colleges were church institutions, practically all the students were 
outside the church. In Princeton from 1778 to 1782 there was but one 
professor of religion. At Bowdoin College in 1807 there was only one 
Christian. At Yale for four years there was but one, and but four or 
five in other years about the beginning of the century. Many of the 
students assumed the name of leading infidels and atheists. Often 
every student was a professed infidel, or at least outside the church. 
Bishop Meade of Virginia said in 1811 that William and Mary College 
was a hotbed of French infidelity, and that for many years in every 
educated man he expected to find an infidel. 

Certainly we have gone a long way since those days. I do 
not mean to say that conditions are now ideal—that there is 
no irreligion or indifference to religion in our colleges; that even 
moral conditions are wholly above criticism. I know to my 
sorrow that they are not. But despite all that we might find 
fault with or regret, I think anyone who knows our colleges 
will testify both that on the one hand religion has a measurably 
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fair presentation in them, and that on the other hand a large 
number of students give it fair consideration and many of them 
whole-hearted devotion. 

What I am concerned with this morning, however, is neither 
a drastic criticism of the colleges, nor a defense of them against 
criticism. Believing that religion is entitled to a place in 
college life, and that in general it actually occupies such a place, 
I should like to consider with you what kind of religion will 
meet the needs of the college student and, because it does so, 
constitute an influential factor in his life. 

My first answer to this question is that the religion of the 
college must be in substantial harmony with its general intel- 
lectual life. 

We cannot proceed with a dualism which would keep 
religion in dry storage while all the rest of the mind is 
fertilized with the dew and the rain of freedom of inquiry. 
I remember to have heard of a college professor who described 
his own mental condition in about the language that I have 
just used, and added that he had no idea what would happen 
to him if ever the partition between his religion and his science 
should break through. But I could have told him that what- 
ever happened to his science, there would not be much left of 
his religion, intellectually speaking at least. 

Fifty years ago it was not uncommon to teach all the subjects 
of the college curriculum from textbooks and to grade the 
student at the end of the course on the accuracy of his memory 
of the textbook. It was an epochal event in the life of men 
educated in that way when they discovered that the author of 
a textbook was after all only a human being and that therefore 
neither he nor the book was infallible. 

When history and chemistry were taught in that way it 
was of course perfectly natural that religion should be taught 
in the same way. But on the same ground, when or where the 
intellectual life of the college is of a different type, the religious 
life of the college will naturally partake of that difference. 
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When you teach chemistry by authority you will not be likely 
to encourage freedom of investigation in religion. But equally 
when you begin to teach physics and chemistry by experiment, 
and history and sociology by observation, it will inevitably 
follow that in course of time the attitude of mind which you 
cultivate in your laboratories and your sociological and histori- 
cal studies will begin to penetrate into those areas of the mind 
in which religion dwells. 

And this is the condition today. The professor is no longer 
merely a quiz-master on a textbook. He is required to be a 
thinker. It is demanded that he shall have at least the spirit 
of an investigator. Facts must mean to him more than the 
assertions of the printed page. Moreover, the liberty which the 
teacher claims, and must claim to hold his place and his self- 
respect, he cannot deny to his students. The theory that the 
immature mind of youth naturally and properly bows to 
authority is a fiction that should have been discovered and 
discarded long ago. Not only is the difference of age and 
maturity of mind between the instructor and the student often 
too little to justify any such sharp distinction between them, 
but the study of the child has reminded us that he is a born 
investigator, who begins his independent researches in the 
cradle and gains most of his knowledge not by authority but 
by independent inquiry. To attempt to suppress this natural 
instinct for the period of his schooldays, leaving him to re- 
acquire it as best he can when he escapes the schoolroom, is an 
absurdity that approaches a crime. Whether the professor 
acquires this freedom by sailing across some stormy Atlantic 
in a frail but courageous intellectual “Mayflower,” or is born 
free, it ill becomes him to deny that same freedom to his 
student. Nor will he, if he is really free himself. 

But if these things be true, then it follows that in the 
colleges of today religion must rest on a foundation of facts 
and evidence, not on dogma and affirmation. The attitude 
of the college cannot be one of imposition by authority, but 
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of openminded inquiry. It is related on what I judge to be 
good authority that a student who entered a school of religion 
from a college about three years ago was called upon soon after 
his entrance to pass an examination. A few days after the 
examination he was summoned to the office of the president 
and asked whether an examination paper which the president 
held in his hand was his. Replying that it was, he was further 
asked where he got the answer to the third question. ‘I do 
not know,” the student answered. “I stated the matter as it 
seemed to me after thinking it out.” “Young man,” the 
president said, “in this school you are not expected to think 
things out. You are to take what is given you and write down 
what you are taught.” ‘Do you really mean what you say ?” 
said the student. “TI certainly do,” said the president, and 
the student left the office and the school. This incident is 
related, not to cast a reflection on the school of religion, but 
only to illustrate the inevitable influence of the modern college 
on the mind of the student. He is not expected to receive with 
docility the affirmations of his instructor in chemistry or 
sociology, but to observe the facts for himself and to think 
through the matter to the best of his ability. The more 
thoroughly he does this, the better does the instructor feel 
himself to have succeeded. Having acquired this habit of 
mind in every other field of thought, the student cannot apply 
a different one in religion. 

We are sometimes startled by the frankness with which 
our college students discuss among themselves all the great 
questions of life, and often sobered by the recklessness with 
which some students use their liberty and the insane extremes 
to which some carry not only their theories but their practice. 
Yet not even these things can make us forget that real morality 
is never produced by repression, and that what we cannot 
accomplish by enlightenment and friendship and persuasion 
will not be achieved by an attempt to return to the days of 
coercion. The day of dogmatism in history and science and 
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religion is rapidly passing away. The spirit of openminded 
inquiry has come to stay. It is right that it should do so. 
This is nature’s method. It is the method that has given us 
the tremendous increase in knowledge that the world has gained 
in the last century. It is the only method that can continue 
to unlock for us the chambers not yet opened up, the only 
method that promises progress and betterment. It is certain 
more and more to permeate all education and all thinking. 
It cannot be banished from our thinking about religion and it 
ought not to be. 

But I must not leave the impression that I think of religion 
as wholly a matter of opinion or even of conviction. Religion 
is a life—the reaction of one’s whole nature to the totality of 
the world, it has sometimes been called. Certainly it has its 
emotional as wel! as its intellectual side, its conduct as well as 
its inward spiritual aspect. Moreover, most of us practice it 
before we reflect much about it, experience it before we reason 
about it. We do not come to it as we do to chemistry or to 
ancient history, a something outside ourselves of which we have 
had no previous knowledge and no experience that we recognize 
as such. Thought about religion arises in a life that is already 
religious. One thinks about it not as an abstraction or a 
concrete thing outside one, but as a part of one’s own life, often 
the most precious and vital part of that life. 

It follows from this that one cannot deal with religion on a 
purely intellectual basis. The college cannot simply teach 
about religion in an intellectual or scientific spirit. Religion 
has its intellectual aspect and from that point of view it must 
be dealt with on the same principles as that on which the college 
deals with all other matters intellectual. But it is also a life, 
in the continuance and development of which the college is 
even more concerned than it is with the discussion of it. And 
in its aspect as a life it is influenced by many things that are 
not set down in the curriculum. It is affected by the chapel 
service, which ought to be simple and yet so beautiful and 
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impressive as to be a joyous memory throughout life. It is 
affected by the physical surroundings of the service. It is for 
this reason that I greatly hope that ere many years have passed 
we shall have a chapel which by its exterior beauty and dignity 
will dominate all our quadrangles and symbolize the supreme 
place of religion in life, and whose interior will incline the soul 
to prayer, kindle aspiration, and solemnize the mind in view 
of life’s great realities, while it also kindles hope and courage 
and banishes fear and despondency; where noble Scripture 
impressively read, and prayer unitedly offered to heaven, and 
the great hymns of the ages, and fervent but sane words of 
instruction and exhortation shall lift us out of all that is low 
and mean and show us the greater possibilities of human life. 

A distinguished architect recently told me this story: 
Visiting in the city of Rheims before its beautiful cathedral 
had suffered the awful ravages of war, he entered the building 
at noon one day to study it as a work of art. It chanced that 
because there was a great religious festival going on in another 
church, he found the cathedral wholly unoccupied, and he 
wandered about it alone, drinking in its beauty with eyes 
long trained to read the meaning expressed in architecture. 
At the end of two hours he who had entered that building an 
agnostic found himself upon his knees, and when he left that 
building it was with a new religious experience and a new 
religious attitude. 

But this is but one aspect of the fact of which I am speaking, 
namely, that religion and the religious influence of a college are 
not merely, or indeed chiefly, matters of opinion or discussion 
or instruction. Religion is a life, and life is influenced by life. 
One man in a community whose honesty, courage, gentleness, 
and strength disclose themselves in his whole conduct, whose 
character at once makes you think of Jesus, may without his 
being aware of it have more to do with shaping the religious 
life of that community than all the teaching and preaching 


besides. 
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When Charles R. Henderson died, after having been for a 
quarter of a century the Chaplain of the University of Chicago, 
he was respected and beloved as perhaps no other man who 
was ever in this University. And more than one of his col- 
leagues said in effect, “‘I believe now in the possibility of such a 
life as that which the gospels ascribe to Jesus, for I have 
myself seen it lived before my eyes.”’ 

But why did the colleagues of Dr. Henderson phrase their 
estimate of him thus? Why did they not say that he made 
them believe in the historicity of Moses, or Socrates, or Plato, 
or Paul? 

I was sitting not long ago at the table of a Jewish gentleman 
whose nobility of life has served to win the affection and stir 
the emulation of many a Christian man. The name of another 
eminent member of that race was mentioned, and our host 
remarked that he had often thought that the man of whom we 
spoke was the most Christlike man he had ever known. Why 
did he, a Jew, compare his friend whom he so much admired to 
Jesus? Is not the answer to both these questions the same ? 
Is not the answer that for the men who themselves have the 
highest ideals, Jesus has become the standard of living, the ideal 
of character, the moral leader of the race? And in the light of 
this fact must we not say as the final assertion that we make 
about the college students’ religion—the religion of the college 

that it must take Jesus as its inspiration and be permeated 
with his spirit? And must we not say this, not in the name 
of prejudice and prejudgment, but in the name of historic 
fact and of sane and just value judgment, as we face the facts 
of human history ? 

Beautiful buildings, music, and oratory, competent instruc- 
tion and freedom of thought, all have their value, but more 
important and more effective than all of them are the lives of 
faculty and students in whom the spirit of Jesus Christ is 
reincarnated. 

The spirit of Jesus! May I remind you what the charac- 
teristics of that spirit were? In this year that we call nineteen 
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hundred twenty-four we turn back nineteen centuries to Jesus, 
who is still the leader and exemplar of all the centuries, as the 
best source to which we can go for inspiration and guidance. 
How did he look at life? What were his principles of thinking 
and acting? How did he look at religion ? 

He was born in an age and into a world that was largely 
dominated by tradition. To protect itself against the corrupt- 
ing influence of the great outside world in the midst of which it 
was only, as it were, an island in an ocean, Palestine had 
ascribed sacredness and authority to the thinking and the 
literature of the past. Prophecy, which always means original- 
ity and courage to think things through afresh—prophecy in 
the thought of the men of that day was a thing of the past. 
To them belonged the humbler task of interpretation. Not 
theirs to look the facts in the face; theirs rather to cite 
authorities, the tradition of the elders, so-called. Into this 
world Jesus was born. In it he woke to consciousness and, 
when he found himself, repudiated its whole point of view and 
method of thought. Facing any question of morals or religion, 
he asked, not what do the scribes say, not even what is written 
in the Book, but what are the facts as these are seen in the 
experience of men, and what do these facts justify us in believing 
and doing? Finding men enslaved to a host of petty prescrip- 
tions which tended to lead them to neglect justice and mercy 
and the love of God, he pierced beneath the surface and the 
external to the great realities of life. Religion was for him not 
the observance of laws about food and fasting and forms of 
prayer, but an attitude of heart toward God and men, and 
conduct that was consonant with that attitude. 

Let me illustrate his attitude by reference to two matters, 
one having direct relation to practical conduct, the other to 
fundamental convictions and attitude. 

The sabbath was a very ancient institution. How old it 
was, no one, of course, knew. What they did know was that its 
observance was commanded in their law, enjoined by the 
prophets, and strenuously insisted upon by the religious 
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teachers of the day. Yet Jesus saw that as conceived and 
practiced it involved an utter reversion of values. Men were 
subordinated to an institution, not an institution administered 
to meet men’s needs. And Jesus saw—what any man may 
see who stops to think, but which strangely enough few have 
seen—that the real values of this world are in people, and that 
institutions of all kinds have value only as they serve people 
and promote their welfare. Therefore, instead of bowing 
his head to this ancient and sacred institution, he allowed his 
disciples, and encouraged others, to disregard the customs of 
the day based on the ancient commands. And when he was 
challenged, he replied in that far-reaching maxim: ‘The 
sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath.”” Do you 
perceive how far-reaching and fundamental an utterance that 
is? It involves two principles that were revolutionary for 
that day, and have never yet been fully accepted. In the first 
place, Jesus in effect announced that the test of truth is not 
conformity to ancient tradition or the authority of book or 
church, but human life and experience; and in the application 
of that principle he announced another, that the supreme 
values of the world are not in things, but in men. These two 
principles thoroughly applied to life would revolutionize it. 
My second illustration is found in the great fundamental 
idea of God. The great service of the Hebrew people to the 
human race is in its idea of God. ‘There is, to me at least, 
nothing more impressive in the whole history of human thinking 
than the process by which that people thought and fought their 
way up from the idea of a tribal deity who belonged to the 
tribes of Israel as other deities belonged to other petty nations, 
and who contended with them for supremacy in a territory 
no larger than one of the smaller states of this country—thought 
and fought their way till they reached that magnificent concep- 
tion of a God who made the heavens and the earth, and who 
guided the affairs and was interested in the welfare not of 
Israel only but of all mankind. This great conception the 
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Jews of Jesus’ day held firmly and unwaveringly. Idolatry 
had once for all been left behind. Agnostics their race had 
never been. In the atmosphere of this idea Jesus grew up. 
He accepted it without abatement of any of its magnificence or 
its daring, not, we must believe, because it was handed down 
to him, but because it commended itself to him as the best 
explanation of the facts. For we have seen already, and there 
is abundant evidence, that tradition was not for him sufficient 
authority for any belief or practice. But accepting it he also 
modified it. The Jewish conception of God as held in Jesus’ 
day had in it indeed some elements based on the tender relation 
of a father to his children. But it was still largely dominated 
by the analogy of the oriental monarch. God was far more 
King than Father. This emphasis Jesus reversed. ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven,” he taught his disciples to pray, 
In other words, 


” 


not, “Our King who is on the throne.’ 
Jesus appropriated to the full the great inheritance of his race; 
that it came down from the past was to him no argument 
against its truth; but he also enriched it and empowered it 
out of his own experience and on the basis of his own faith. 
For Iam sure you will agree with me that the deep convic- 
tion that God is a Father to his children can arise only in the 
soul of one who has entered into an experience of his love, and 
that its acceptance must always involve an act of faith that 
goes beyond any mere scientific demonstration. 

But what, perhaps you will ask, has all this to do with my 
subject? Much, as I believe. It is indeed vitally and 
essentially related to the question, what place religion is to 
have in the college. 

For as sheer historic fact, Jesus is the world’s greatest 
thinker in the field of religion, and therefore the college which 
in every field seeks to get the best from the past and make the 
best use of it must take Jesus into account and cannot do better 
than to accept his spirit and follow his method. There have 
been great mathematicians in the world, and we have no 
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evidence that Jesus was such. There have been great artists 
in the world, and Jesus painted no pictures, left behind no 
“Hermes” or “Victory.” But in religion he was supreme. 

Moreover, the method by which Jesus dealt with religion 
in his day is essentially one with that which the world has now 
in modern times discovered to be the best and only method of 
dealing with all problems that have relation to human life. 
In short, Jesus was the first great exemplar of the scientific 
spirit as the most enlightened men of science understand and 
practice it today. He faced facts squarely, made them, rather 
than opinions, however ancient and honorable, the guide of 
his thinking and the basis of his action, set facts in relation 
to one another, penetrated beneath their surface to find their 
meaning, brought imagination into service, and to all that 
mere induction or deduction could prove added an estimate of 
values and a strong element of faith. Slowly the world is 
learning that this is the best way to think, and all the progress 
of our modern times is due to this method of thought. 

But it is not simply, I must remind you again, in his method 
of thinking that Jesus is an exemplar to us. The content of 
his thinking, the example of his character—these are invaluable 
inheritances. For all the centuries have gone on to prove 
not only that he had a right way of thinking, but that he reached 
right conclusions, and realized an ideal of character than which 
we can think of no better. His estimate of human values, his 
conception of God, his ideal of character as exemplified in 
himself have never been outlived or left behind. 

Because of these things, Jesus, not only as the founder of 
our religion and the object of our reverence, but as the great 
exemplar of the best type of thinking that the world has yet 
discovered, the best expounder of the fundamentals of religion, 
the best ideal of character, is entitled to recognition and leader- 
ship in all our colleges. 

But I must add also another reason in support of his place 
of leadership in education. If, as I believe, the prime business 
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of the college is to develop personalities, then for this reason 
Jesus ought to be an ever present force in the life of the college. 
It is only a few days ago that I heard the dean of the colleges 
in a large university say with emphasis and seriousness that the 
impact of Jesus of Nazareth is the greatest possible influence 
for the development of character among college students. 
He was speaking as a representative not of religion, but of 
education—but of education that recognized that the ultimate 
values to be achieved by education are not merely intellectual, 
but broadly and deeply personal; and so speaking, he counted 
Jesus as the most potent influence for good that we can employ. 

I come back therefore to say what I implied at the beginning, 
that religion and education, and college education in particular, 
are natural allies. Only now I wish to say this in the more 
specific form that no college, whether founded in the name of 
religion or of democracy or of science, can afford not to give to 
Jesus and the religion of Jesus a central place in its life and its 
plans. We need never fear that in doing so we are introducing 
a conflicting or a repressive influence, one that will endanger 
our scientific attitude or our educational ideals. For Jesus 
is the great representative of the scientific spirit; he is the first 
great affirmer of the supremacy of human values and of the 
doctrine that man is of more significance than all the institu- 
tions that he has made or inherited or by which he is influenced. 
No college can achieve its highest possibilities which does not 
bring to its aid the great forces of enlightenment and inspiration 
that the history of the race has placed at its disposal, and of all 
these none so well deserves the place of pre-eminence as Jesus 
of Nazareth. ‘That his ideals and his character may ever be 
the dominating influence in this University, is my earnest de- 
sire and my fervent hope. 








THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF THE PAST" 
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In the past the history of Christianity has usually been studied for the sake of its 
supposed normative worth. But the method of modern science applied to the study of 
history has shown it to be an ever moving evolutionary process no part of which can 
properly be regarded as a final authority for all future time. 

Abandonment of the normative hypothesis does not alter the fact that Christianity 
is still substantially grounded in the past and that Christian leaders of the present and 
future may find much value in history. While no longer normative, the past still is 
instructive. 

History shows the importance of the church in society, it reveals the functional 
significance of certain inheritances from the past, and it also shows that certain elements 
in the Christian heritage have lost significance through changing social conditions. 
Further, as it exhibits Christianity always in the making, it places a new burden of 
responsibility upon modern Christian leaders to see to it that the religion of today shall 
represent a suitably new stage in the evolution of Christianity. 


The past has long enjoyed unique distinction as a teacher 
of the present. Particularly in the sphere of religion has the 
voice of antiquity been the voice of authority. From time 
immemorial every well-established cult has justified its exist- 
ence by reference to the past. Its officials have held their posi- 
tion by right of tradition, its ceremonies have derived their 
validity from ancestral practice, and its teachings have been 
thought to embody a wisdom divinely authorized in by-gone 
times. Each new generation has believed itself safe only as it 
faithfully reproduced the rites, the beliefs, and the ideals which 
had been passed on from the ancients. When rehearsed by 
bards, priests, legislators, and sages the customs of the ancestors 
became inexorable laws of the gods. 

Christians have been especially diligent in attaching reli- 
gious meaning to the past. They have vigorously emulated 
Jewish reverence for an ancient Scripture and the Christian 
church as an institution has reared itself upon the rock of tradi- 
tion. It is, therefore, not at all accidental that theological edu- 

«An address delivered at the Opening Exercises of the Divinity School of the 
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cation within Christendom down even to the present moment 
should have been concerned predominantly with the past. Any 
other status of affairs would be inconceivable, and any early 
deviation from this custom may well seem improbable. Is it 
not the distinctive task of the Christian leader in each genera- 
tion faithfully to perpetuate the heritage received from his 
predecessors ? Is it not the duty of the preacher first, last, 
and always to proclaim a truth formerly and once for all 
delivered unto the saints? Are not the activities of the 
Christian organization tomorrow to be an exact continuation 
of those of the ancient institution? In the sphere of moral and 
spiritual ideals will it not be the single aim of the future minister 
to re-echo the noblest sentiments of a Christian antiquity ? 


I 


The custom of making the past the great authoritative 
teacher of the present rests upon a particular interpretation of 
history that has long held sway over the thinking of mankind. 
History has suffered many things of many periodizers and era- 
makers who have divided time staccato-fashion into isolated 
segments treated practically as independent units of cosmic 
stuff. Each period, denominated an “age,” has been found to 
display distinctive characteristics which are assumed to inhere 
in its very nature. The Greeks and the Romans advocated a 
doctrine of successive ages set off from one another by imagi- 
nary but very rigid lines of demarcation. The Hebrew and Jew- 
ish reading of history was of a similarly artificial type. All 
events of the past had taken place in conformity with a pre- 
arranged plan and each age was assigned its distinctive quality 
by the arbitrary will of an overruling Providence who might 
intervene momentarily to alter radically the character of the 
times. Similarly Christians viewed history in terms of a more 
or less clearly defined segmental scheme of periods often treated 
as though they might have existed independently of one another 
in separate and watertight compartments of space. 
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The segmental arrangement of history has been accom- 
panied by a prevalent tendency to idealize the earlier and less 
well-known periods. If it is true that the evil done by men 
lives after them, while “the good is oft interred with their 
bones,’’ just the opposite course has been the fact with reference 
to those impersonal blocks of time called “ages.”” The more 
remote the period the more highly has it been idealized and 
the more surely have its defects been left to lie buried in the 
ashes of forgetfulness. In comparison with the present, the 
past is a golden age, and the more remote the age, the more 
aureous is its halo. 

The corollary of an idealized past is the theory of a decadent 
present. The course of history is assumed to move in a 
descending scale. The Golden Age of the Greeks lay in the 
gray dawn of antiquity. At its close followed other ages of 
baser metals in successive stages of descent until the final age 
of iron enveloped mortals. Hope for the future lay in the 
expectation of a sudden transformation when the wheel of the 
cosmic cycle would bring around once more the age of gold. 

This theory of decadence in the historical process, present 
in the thinking of many ancient peoples, found itself thoroughly 
at home both in Judaism and in Christianity. Moreover, 
among Jews and Christians it was very substantially supple- 
mented by the doctrine of a historic revelation. To the char- 
acteristic gentile belief in a revered past, idealized because it 
was the age of the world’s youth when all creation was fresh 
from the hands of the gods, Hebrews and Christians ascribed 
to their idealized past a new distinction. It was thought to 
include certain crucial moments when Deity had intervened to 
supplement his created work by additional communications of 
his will. The world had not been left to grow old unrelieved, 
but from time to time by the mouth of legislator, prophet, or 
wise man, God had vouchsafed a fresh message of instruction. 
Thus the past came to have a double authority. Not only did 
it carry one back to the early days when mankind was at its 
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best in an Eden-like perfection, it also gave one access to mo- 
ments of the past when the utterances of Deity had been expli- 
citly recorded on the pages of history. 

For one who still holds to this time-honored philosophy of 
history, the religious meaning of the past is no problem. Its 
primary value lies in its normative significance. It is the one 
authoritative guide in all matters of religion. It is the ulti- 
mate court of appeal for one who would ascertain the proper 
content of Christian doctrine, and it is the infallible source of 
inspiration for every preacher’s message. Here alone does he 
find in its purity the truth he is set apart to proclaim. Should 
he be in any uncertainty regarding the proper form of ritual or 
church polity to which he ought to give allegiance, let him hear 
the authoritative voice of the past. 


II 

In contrast with this long-established way of evaluating the 
past, the need for a new estimate has been gradually taking 
shape during recent years. Modern scientific methods of 
research introduced into the field of history have been slowly 
undermining those ancient foundations upon which the doctrine 
of an ideally normative past had long rested secure. As science 
adopted the evolutionary view of the world, of nature, and of 
man, theologians were forced to attempt revisions and restate- 
ments of their former hypothesis concerning the meaning of 
history for religion. 

In the first place, one notes that the alleged ideality of the 
past has suffered a severe shock at the hands of scientific 
research into the origins of civilization. The youth of the world 
is found to have been a period of simple beginnings rather than 
an age of slightly tarnished perfection but a short step removed 
from its supposed divine prototype. There has also been a 
tremendous elongation of the period over which the course of 
history has been in process. So long as one could believe that 
the creation of man had taken place on Friday, October 25, 
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4004 B.c., one had in one’s possession a past that was not so 
massive as to be beyond the possibility of easy comprehension. 
But when the modern scientist affirms without a tremor of 
doubt that human history began a quarter of a million years or 
more ago, the past becomes so unwieldly that it gets out of 
hand, and even the most unrestrained theorist would hardly 
venture nowadays to ascribe the character of ideality to those 
remote beginnings of the human career. The Golden Age of 
antiquity, once supposed to have been a period of paradisaic 
perfection for man, now evaporates in a mist of mythical fancy. 

The doctrine of modern depravity is not so easily sur- 
rendered. Doubtless it is a healthful sign in every age that it 
should be discontented and dissatisfied with its own status, and 
while science insists on thinking of history in terms of process, 
that fact does not necessarily imply that the historical process 
is always progress. It would be foolhardy for the historian, as 
for the theologian, to assert dogmatically that men and times 
can never grow worse. Most of us have had experiences that 
testify emphatically to the contrary. But it is quite another 
matter to affirm that the shortcomings of moderns are more 
abundant or reprehensible than were those of the ancients, and 
that present defects could be remedied offhand by restoring 
a former state of society. When, discarding the theory of 
ideality, the historian brings out into the clear light of day every 
available aspect of the past, he finds that it, too, had its seamy 
side and that taken in the large a comparison of past and present 
yields a sure judgment in favor of the latter. 

Of still more serious import for our thought of the meaning 
of the past is the effect exercised by modern scientific study 
upon the traditional Jewish and Christian doctrine of revela- 
tion. At this point the struggle has centered around the Bible. 
When no questions were asked about the way the Book had 
come into existence, the problem of its authority offered no 
difficulty. The self-attesting religious value of its contents 
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was alone sufficient to suggest the propriety of ascribing to the 
biblical records a special supernatural origin. But when 
scientific scrutiny sought to trace out in detail the concrete 
circumstances under which the different books of the Bible 
came into existence, when students followed through the 
historical process which had resulted in the preservation and 
collection of these writings into a canon of Scripture, then the 
traditional theory of their peculiar inspiration was found to be 
untenable, at least in its original form. This doctrine of the 
mechanically inspired Book was seen to be of a piece with the 
pre-scientific notion regarding the segmental character of 
history, the ideality of the past and the degeneracy of the pres- 
ent, all of which no longer accorded with the findings of 
scientific research. 

Thus it has gradually become evident, in those circles where 
modern scientific ways of thinking have found serious lodgment, 
that the religious meaning of history has been greatly reduced, 
if it has not in fact been completely destroyed, so far as its 
supposed normative character is concerned. In some quarters 
heroic efforts have been made to save choice portions of history 
as an authoritative guide for the present. Those phases of 
past religious teaching which make the strongest appeal to the 
moral and spiritual sensitiveness of today, or those doctrines, 
rites, and institutions which still have a large measure of func- 
tional value for moderns, are often assumed to possess validity 
just because of their historical attestation. Similarily, choice 
portions of the Bible are still treated, after the manner of 
former times, as data from a unique revelation, while other 
sections of Scripture, which today have in large measure 
ceased to have validity in consequence of the rise of new ideas 
and customs, are allowed to have been only accidental attach- 
ments to the genuine kernel of truth, which is assumed to be 
true for all time because it happens to be tenable for men now 
living. 
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But one who makes a careful examination of what the man 
of today would salvage from the wreck of the normative hy- 
pothesis finds it to be just that which in modern times calls forth 
the most ready response under the existing conditions of the 
hour. This observation leads one to question whether this 
redeemed heritage really has value for moderns because of its 
alleged normative quality or whether the secret of its preserva- 
tion lies rather in the character of modern interests themselves. 
Consequently we may ask, further, whether the doctrine of 
normativeness as applied to any portion or remnant of the past 
is an admissible formula for estimating its religious significance. 
Should not the modern student find some new means that will 
be more in accord with his new ways of viewing history and 
that may in fact do still greater justice to the heritage he has 
received from his ancestors? Instead of leaving the student of 
Christian history with an ever shrinking modicum of normative 
materials for the instruction of the present, ought not our 
modern theological education to provide a more serviceable and 
efficient means of conserving and estimating the religious value 
of the past ? 

III 

When the quest for a normative guidance has been aban- 
doned, what value may one hope to derive from the study of 
history? The traditional effort to justify what is, and what 
should be, by reference to the past went upon the assumption 
that an apologetic worth attached to history; it supported 
current beliefs or practices and determined the content of 
abstract truth. Thus historical knowledge was esteemed pri- 
marily for the service it was supposed to render to religious 
faith. With this interest uppermost, the student easily fell 
into the habit of giving attention only to those aspects of 
history that contributed most to the justification of existing 
customs and beliefs. He was also tempted to give the past a 
distinctly modern and illusory coloring, in making it the 
authoritative criterion of what is and what ought to be. 
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On the other hand, the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
science, in its application to history, proposes only to tell, so 
far as the available data permit, the story of how in the sequence 
of events the present has come to be what it is. Whether it is 
the kind of present that it ought to be, or enshrines values that 
should be maintained in the future is a question which one 
does not propose to settle by reference to history, but by some 
other authority to be independently determined. Not even 
the so-called ‘“‘assured’’ results of historical criticism have the 
character of finality. History may amply attest the existence 
in antiquity of numerous customs and beliefs—in fact history 
abounds in such attestations— that are no longer current and 
that could by no possibility be re-established in modern reli- 
gion. Yet these phenomena were often more genuinely a part 
of the life of the past than were many of the subsequent features 
of Christianity for which the authority of antiquity has been 
claimed. 

Scientific history tells its story without reference to the 
normative value of its findings for the religion of today and 
tomorrow. In fact the question of any sort of value has too 
often been avoided, or accidentally neglected, by historians, 
with an accompanying dissatisfaction to the student who is 
preparing himself for active leadership in the Christian society 
of today. Perhaps it is not unnatural that on surrendering the 
theory of normativeness one should abandon all thought of 
finding religious meaning in history. The loss of a long- 
cherished value might easily seem to mean the loss of all 
values. Indeed this change of attitude may sometimes bring 
a sense of relief as one thinks of becoming entirely free from 
all bondage to history and at liberty to proceed with the 
present-day task of religious guidance unhampered by any 
ancient norms or outgrown heritages. There is a sense of relief 
in being able to allow the dead past to bury its dead while the 
living present goes about the task of working out its own salva- 
tion in terms of modern necessities and efficiencies. 
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It will soon be discovered, however, that one cannot shuffle 
off the mortal coil of yesterday with so little ceremony. Indeed 
the yesterdays are far less mortal than we moderns are: 

Time flies, you say ? Ah, no; 

Alas, time stays; we go. 
Past and present are but conventional terms for distinguishing 
two aspects of human thinking while the realities which they 
picture are themselves never to be isolated from one another. 
One generation may forget, or fail to identify, the heritage it 
has derived from its ancestors, but in actual fact there is no 
aspect of our modern civilization in which the present is not 
deeply and widely rooted in the past. Of religion this fact is 
eminently true. 

Perhaps there is no more pathetic sight than that of the 
modern young preacher attempting to introduce into the long- 
established institutions of Christendom a new program of 
thought and action constructed mainly without reference to 
the historical antecedents of the people and the cause with 
whose leadership he has been entrusted. In the first flush of 
zeal and satisfaction which he himself feels on having secured 
release from the shackles of what is to him now a false reverence 
for the authority of antiquity, he may easily forget that the 
rank and file of Christians have had no such liberating experi- 
ence, nor have they had incentives that would prompt a desire 
for such experience. The number of people who agonize over 
the problem of a normative past is, in all probability, relatively 
small outside academic halls, nor will one who appreciates the 
power of historical momentum expect soon to find so significant 
an element of our religious heritage falling into disuse. The 
wiser leader will find it much more helpful, and far truer to the 
facts of actual life, to teach Christians new ways of evaluating 
the past without emphasizing unduly the inadequacy of the 
current coinage long in use for measuring its meaning. 

It would be futile to assume that so ancient an institution as 
the Christian church and a movement so substantially grounded 
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in history as the Christian religion could proceed on their way 
in a modern age with little or no reference to their antedecents. 
Yet sometimes it may have seemed that modern historical 
criticism has chiefly aimed to sever the Christianity of today 
from that of yesterday. In the heroic struggle to liberate mod- 
ern thinking from enslavement to ancient forms, insistence upon 
the rights of modernity may sometimes have been miscon- 
strued as an attempt to effect a complete break with history. 
But more deliberate reflection ought to make clear that the real 
problem with which we are concerned is not that of getting 
rid of our past—nature at the outset has foredoomed to failure 
any such quixotic aspiration—but rather the displacing of an 
outgrown formula for estimating its meaning with some new 
and more adequate statement of the nature of its worth. 

Surrender of the normative hypothesis leaves history still 
an inescapable fact which no modern Christian leader may with 
impunity ignore. The past is no longer in a position to com- 
mand and regulate the course of his thought and action; its 
function can only be to instruct and stimulate. It has a 
didactic rather than a normative significance, but it is well 
worth his while to specify for himself somewhat particularly the 
elements in its didactic worth. 


IV 


The scientific study of history proposes to determine only 
what has been in the past; it claims no authority to issue 
decrees upon what ought to be in the present and the future. A 
modern Christian preacher, on the other hand, concerns him- 
self primarily with what ought to be in the religion of today and 
tomorrow. ‘This is his all-absorbing interest, and any devia- 
tion from this emphasis in his preparation for the ministry is of 
only secondary importance, if it is not indeed an actual dissipa- 
tion of his energies. With this definite understanding of their 
respective tasks, the historian of Christianity and the min- 
isterial student join forces in their attempt to read anew the 
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religious meaning of the past. What specific contributions 
can the scientific study of Christianity’s history make toward 
the equipment of a modern religious leader whose deliberate 
allegiance is to the present and the future ? 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the newer type of 
historical study is the depth and range of its interest in the 
actual life-process of the Christian society in its totality from 
its earliest beginnings down to the present moment. The 
history of Christianity is the story of religious living on the 
part of real people who from first to last have constituted the 
membership of the Christian movement. Here and there one 
or another individual may lead a life of monkish isolation, but 
the great mass of Christians have always lived in intimate 
social contacts both with one another and with the larger 
environment. Under the impact of these varied contacts they 
have chosen from time to time that course of procedure which 
seemed to them best suited to secure and preserve the 
inheritances, ideals, and attainments which appealed most 
strongly to their sense of worth. In the course of the move- 
ment’s growth this on-flowing stream of vital social experience 
has thrown up and born forward on its surface, or has leit 
stranded along its shores, explicit items of ritual, organization, 
moral precept, or doctrinal affirmation, and the total of this 
process of historical evolution is the Christian church—that 
complex institution with its vast network of rites, doctrines, 
customs, organizations, ideals, and personnel, for the leadership 
of which the ministerial student of today is making preparation. 

The immediate value of this type of historical knowledge for 
the modern Christian leader ought to be easily apparent. It 
shows him at a glance the great importance in human life of 
the institution with which he is connected. Here he will see 
how past generations have devised an ecclesiastical machinery 
for answering their most deep-felt needs. When viewed in this 
manner a moral precept, a ritual act, or a creedal affirmation 
derives its significance, not from the assumption of normative- 
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ness for the past, but from the pragmatic fact of functional 
worth in the vital experiences of the individuals and groups who 
first instituted and subsequently perpetuated the items in ques- 
tion. The organized Christian movement of today, even taken 
in all its varied aspects, is no artificial and ephemeral structure. 
Rather, it is the outcome of over eighteen centuries of struggle 
to make concrete and effective in institutional forms the result 
of men’s efforts to realize for themselves and their successors 
their highest conceivable spiritual values. 

In an institution of this character one will scarcely assume 
thoughtlessly the responsibility of leadership. And even the 
most ambitious aspirant for the réle of reformer will realize the 
desirability of conserving the heritage of the past. History no 
longer tells him what he must do, yet by observing what hu- 
humans with passions, impulses, constitu- 





manity has done 
tions, and capacities for spiritual attainment like to those 
present in the members of his own congregation—he may much 
more intelligently map out his own course of procedure. An 
institution that has arisen in response to current social needs 
in the sphere of religion is not likely to exhibit any sudden and 
radical transformation of character while society continues to 
move along accustomed ways. What Christianity will be 
—or should be—tomorrow cannot be intelligently forecast by 
one who is unfamiliar with the course of its history during 
the previous stages of its career. 

By the same token, the perpetuation of heritages from the 
past will derive justification solely from the measure of their 
functional value in the experience of the continuing Christian 
society. The pious soul who insists that what was good enough 
for her grandparents is good enough for her is quite within her 
rights if she actually finds a full measure of satisfaction in her 
strict adherence to tradition. It is not the business of any 
minister to deny her this privilege, although he may fittingly 
strive to stimulate in her a discontent that will ultimately 
prompt a quest for newer forms of interpretation. His is the 
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problem of gradually educating, not of instantaneously 
re-indoctrinating, his parishioner. If he has read history wisely 
he will have discovered that the heart of the Christian society 
is the religious living of its personnel, and that inherited ele- 
ments, whether in the form of creeds, rites, or ethical precepts, 
which are still functioning effectively in the maintenance of 
ennobling experience and worthy Christian living may not be 
tampered with lightly. Effective reforms in doctrine, conduct, 
or organization cannot be superimposed upon a Christian 
society from without, but must be called into being in answer to 
new-born interests within its own experience. 

The social reading of Christian history should also save one 
from wasting energy on untimely issues. When the theory of 
normativeness has been set aside one will not be greatly con- 
cerned to perpetuate features of the Christian heritage which 
no longer integrate themselves vitally in the world of modern 
times. Occasionally much energy has been expended in well- 
meaning efforts to refloat on the stream of a modern Christian 
society the stranded hulk of some worn-out phase of belief or 
ritual. Perhaps it is the rite of foot-washing, or a reiteration 
of premillenarian teaching, that has seemed to call for a cham- 
pion. Now each of these interests is historically well attested, 
even having biblical authentication. At a particular period in 
the history of Christian customs and thinking each found its 
proper place, and one who is historically minded may appreciate 
the significance of each in its own original setting and at the 
same time refrain from advocating a continuance of either in a 
society where different footwear and lavatory customs have 
come to prevail and where the principle of evolution has sup- 
planted catastrophe as a philosophy of history. 

Thus the scientific study of history may disclose many 
values in the past that still serve effectively the needs of the 
Christian society, while other elements in the historical 
inheritance inevitably lose significance with changing condi- 
tions of life and thinking. But the modern minister is not 
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solely concerned with what to discard or what to perpetuate; 
indeed, this is not his primary concern. His larger task is 
one of constructive and creative activity. The responsibility 
for bringing into existence a new Christianity for the new 
day devolves upon him, a fact that will be freshly impressed 
on his conscience by the newer reading of history. Here he 
will perceive that each generation of Christians, although right- 
ful heir to all that has gone before, has also been genuinely the 
maker of the specific Christianity of its own age. Not only 
has it conserved or discarded heritages from the past. It has 
also built the present, and the measure of progress character- 
izing any given stage in the history has been largely determined 
by the character of its contemporary leaders. It is not enough 
that they should simply induce history to repeat itselfi—a thing 
which it never really does, in spite of the familiar adage. In 
the presence of new persons, new environments, new experi- 
ences, and new knowledge, a new Christianity is always in 
process of becoming, and no small measure of responsibility 
for directing its course rests on the shoulders of its duly 
appointed leaders. 

The new view of history is far less lenient in its demands on 
the minister than was the older theory. The latter gave him 
specific norms to be followed, and his duty as thus stated could 
be fully discharged by faithfully observing the instructions 
passed from the ancients. But now he is required, not only to 
perform a new creative task, but even to discover in his own 
age the norms to guide him in his activity. His heritages from 
the past are to be tested by the new standards of present-day 
demands within the modern Christian society. The legitimacy 
of proposed improvements and the criteria for new creations 
within the expanding life of the Christian movement must now 
be sought in the present and the future rather than in the past. 
History points the road and supplies a more or less adequate 
equipment for the journey, but it cannot formulate the com- 
plete itinerary nor can it fix the destination. 
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There is one other significant signboard frequently to be 
seen by a traveler on the highways of history, and one which is 
especially useful in helping the modern minister to plot his 
course amid the perplexities of the present. He may see here 
how the religious men of the past have found their way about 
in the presence of new conditions and fresh problems within 
their own distinctive environments. One readily discovers that 
leaders in the past, if they have been leaders in fact, 
accomplished their task through a fresh impact upon the life of 
their own age and through devotion to new loyalties forged 
directly out of their own most immediate and deepest experi- 
ences. Although they are commonly at one with the men of 
their time in holding to the traditional theory of a normative 
past, authenticated by special revelation, they have neverthe- 
less given most immediate heed to the new promptings of the 
still small voice speaking within their own souls as they con- 
fronted new crises in the experience of themselves and their 
contemporaries. 

To be sure, no magical worth should be attached to the rule 
of thumb that may have been laid down by an ancient worthy 
for the solution of his specific problem. The rule may no longer 
be sufficient, even if the problem repeats itself, much less will it 
serve one’s needs in the presence of a wholly new issue. But 
our study of history can very properly suggest that . modern 
Christian, faced by a new day, may effect the accomplishment 
of his task by pursuing a line of attack such as has been success- 
fully employed by religious leaders in the past who heard the 
call of new duty in the very hour of their own activity. No 
revelation from the past can transcend the imperious command 
of present duty. The religious man reads the whole story of 
Christianity’s career as a record of human and divine relation- 
ships, but the God par excellence of Christian history is the God 
of human experience—the continuing Christian experience of 
all the centuries—a God whose mandates are no less clear to the 
sincere men of today than they were to those of any ancient 
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time. The modern historian finds no occasion for assuming 
that God is less real and immediate in the life of today than he 
was in that of yesterday. In this conviction there is ample 
justification for the belief that the Christianity of the future 
will not lack new leaders equal to their new tasks. 

In appraising the religious meaning of the past we have been 
forced to discredit the theory of its normativeness. Its alleged 
ideal character, the notion of a decadent present, and the claim 
for the superiority of ancient revelation over that type of 
religious experience realizable in each new generation of the 
Christian society have all been found untenable. Construc- 
tively, history reveals in Christianity a long course of spiritual 
evolution constantly accumulating momentum and worth with 
the multiplication of the years. As a movement still in the 
making, the maintenance of the struggle for spiritual attain- 
ment is more essential to its future than the mere reproduction 
of values, great as they frequently are, inherited from the past. 
Moreover, it is of the very nature of historical Christianity 
that the quest for righteousness renew and realize itself afresh 
with each new stage of social evolution. 

Herein lies the great challenge to the rising generation of 
Christian leaders. You are summoned to serve a cause that 
stands for moral and spiritual progress. The past is yours in 
so far as it serves your needs, but you are never its servants. 
I would say to you in the very name of history that you will be 
but little better than blind guides of the blind if you are content 
to be mere echoes of a by-gone age. On the contrary, you are 
called to be high priests of tomorrow’s spiritual order and 
propagandists of a new righteousness that will not enter into 
its kingdom until it aspires to excel the righteousness of the 
yesterdays. 
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This article describes the preaching of a modern Chinese prophet, who denounces 
the evils of his day and proclaims the speedy advent of divine judgment. The student 
of comparative religion will be interested in the parallels between this modern prophet’s 
message and apocalyptic messages in the past. 


The forces which produced the revolution in China and the 
aftermath of the Great War disturbed the long-established 
habits of the people, and disorganized the institutions which 
were regarded as grounded in the very nature of the universe. 
This convulsion has been followed by the formation of various 
protective movements, the purpose of which is to conserve 
those values which have approved themselves through the ages. 
One of these reactionary tendencies is “‘The Amalgamation of 
the Six True Religions.” The prophet of this new cult calls 
himself the seventh founder. The other six founders whose 
teaching he completes are Laotzu, Confucius, Buddha, Moses, 
Christ,and Mohammed. This paper is a study of the manifesto 
of the founder issued in Chengtu, Szechuan, on August 1, 1922. 

The seventh founder is T’ang Huan-chang, a native of 
Kiakiang in the province of Szechuan. He is a scholar of some 
literary ability, and has published a number of books on the six 
religions which his teaching fulfils, on the Old Testament, on 
Christianity, and on the Chinese religions. For a time he was 
a member of the Christian church at Tzechow, but was put 
out because of irregularities of belief and life. In the course of 
his studies and profound meditation upon the confused state 
of the world, he received a revelation from the Holy Spirit 
of Shangti imparting to him the knowledge of the true religion, 
and laying upon him the duty of warning the people of the 
world of the wrath to come. The exact date of this revelation 
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was in the year 1915, the third month, the seventeenth day 
of the month, at eleven o’clock in the morning. 

The prophecy begins with a lamentation of woe as follows: 

Ai-ya, woe unto you, all you people under heaven! The great 
calamity is upon us! Ai-ya, fear! ai-ya, tremble! Ai-ya, fear greatly! 
Ai-ya, no one knows how many will perish. Oh, fellow men, fellow men! 
Why so suddenly do I speak these words which stir the body and terrify 
the spirit? To whom in particular do I address them? [I tell you truly, 
I do not address these words to any one in particular. If you will 
investigate my words carefully, if you will give me ear and quietly 
listen, I shall explain my words. I am overwhelmed by deep sorrow, 
I weep in your behalf. Not one good man! Not one good man! At 
present in this world all men are evil. Why are they not good? The 
wrath of Shangti is coming upon your heads. He will seek out your 
sins. How will he seek out your sins? I will tell you truly. If I 
speak lying words, Shangti will seek out my sins before he seeks out 
yours. But my words are true. They are not false. The event I 
announce to you is not far away. It will come next year, the next 
year. 

Thus he introduces the prophecy of the greatest calamity to 
the world. 

Then with powerful strokes he draws a lurid picture of the 
calamity which is hanging over the world. It will be inaugu- 
tated by an earthquake, the most awful in history, shaking the 
very foundations of the world and bringing death to a large 
number of people. During the earthquake the sun and the 
moon will be darkened and the gloom which will settle over the 
universe will be so intense that even the electric light will not 
be able to live in it. At the same time a great flood will 
overwhelm the land. This will not be caused by heavy rains, 
but the mighty ocean will roll over the land bringing devastation 
and death in its path. 

These disturbances in nature will be accompanied by a 
terrible noise far surpassing the roar of thunder, the blast of 
the typhoon and the noise of the blizzard, hail, and rain. And 
then the planets and the stars will crumble and fall upon the 


earth bringing death and ruin. 
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After this the angels of heaven surpassing in number the 
hosts of the European armies will descend upon the earth at 
the behest of Shangti and strike down man and beast. 

The prophet, having thoroughly terrified his hearers, now 
proceeds to set forth the causes of this dire calamity. The 
first is desire, which manifests itself in striving for power for 
its own sake, in hoarding up wealth, in sexual passion, and in 
war. It also reveals itself in the selfishness which exalts the 
ego and sacrifices others for personal gain. 

The second cause is unbelief, which ignores the world of 
spiritual reality and is absorbed in one’s occupation, pastime, 
or favorite sin without any thought of the evanescent character 
of this world and the teaching of religion. 

The third reason is that such a calamity is a vindication of 
true religion. China has been despised and ill-treated by 
other nations. Now Shangti, who in the past has humiliated 
China, will punish the nations for their sins and thus vindicate 
his justice toward all men. This last reason contains at least 
a partial explanation of the strong appeal which this prophecy 
has made to certain classes of the Chinese. 

The salvation which the prophet holds out to men may be 
obtained by doing two things. The first of these consists in 
submission to the will of Shangti as revealed to this seventh 
founder. Shangti (used by the Christians for God) is the God 
of the whole universe and demands devotion and obedience to 
his will. Shangti is the personified form of the Absolute 
usually regarded as the impersonal background of the universe. 
The call of the prophet is to submission, humility, and to 
obedience to the great Potentate of the universe. While he 
tries to relate men to the supersensual world, we can discern 
that he also has in mind the world that now is and that has 
been so sadly shattered by the inroads of the modern ways. 
He believes that submission to the great Being Shangti can save 
China from the present confusion. 

The second way of salvation consists in the practice of 
abstinence from food. The man who has really given himself 
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to the way of life preached by the prophets will not need 
physical food because he will be fed by the spiritual life of God. 
Moses and Jesus were able to fast because they were nourished 
by the life-giving food of God. 

At this point the prophet denounces the different classes 
of men in the world whom he holds responsible for the punish- 
ments which will be visited upon men. He upbraids the rulers 
and the high officials because they sacrificed a large number of 
human lives for the sake of preserving and perpetuating their 
power. He says: “If the Pacific Ocean should turn to ink, 
it would not suffice to write the sins of the government 
officials.”’ 

The military men are charged with the murder of countless 
human beings. This crime will be avenged not only upon 
them, but also upon their descendants. 

The scientists and the philosophers will be punished because 
they deny Shangti, God. The capitalists will meet their doom 
because they cause war and the slaughter of innocent men for 
the sake of their own profit. The writer deals more gently 
with the workers. He admits that their demands for the fruits 
of their labor are just, but urges them not to resort to murder 
in order to gain their end. If they do so Shangti will punish 
them before he punishes the capitalists. 

The paragraph which deals with the Christians is so interest- 
ing that it is reproduced in full: 

I warn the Christians. Awaken from your dream. Do you think 
that because you hold the Bible and preach in the churches, you are 
Christians? Do you think that by closing your eyes and muttering a 
few words of prayer, or singing a few verses to the accompaniment of 
the organ, you will be saved? In the pulpit you speak the heterodox 
stuff about the love of country. Is this the teaching of Christ? You 
speak of sanitation and smallpox. You speak of power and glory. Are 
these the gospel of Christ? ‘The scientists desire to substitute their 
science for religion. You did not wait for the scientist, you yourselves 
a long time ago substituted science for religion. With your lips you 
speak of loving men. Really, where has there been a war which you 
have not abetted? With your lips you speak of self-sacrifice, but 
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actually vou are killing men. I venture to ask you, was Christ’s sacrifice 
to save men or to destroy men? Is the sacritice you speak of the same 
as the sacrifice of Christ? Your wickedness is full. Shangti turns his 
anger toward you. You have a few minutes to repent. Repent at once 
and follow the true religion of Shangti and return to the original gospel 
of Christ. If you falsely adopt the name of Shangti, but in reality 
oppose him, Shangti will search out your sin, and when you wish to 
escape there will be no way of escape. 

In this it is to be remembered that he has not in mind the 
Christians of China, but the Christians of the West. 

The Mohammedans are censured because they desire to 
fight for gain and not for the truth as Mohammed commanded 
them. 

The Jews are also remembered and chided because they still 
await the Messiah. The Messiah who was Jesus has come 
already. Now he who utters this present warning is their 
Messiah. He congratulates them on their return to their 
fatherland and urges them to follow the true religion. 

In the previous paragraphs the prophet has dealt with the 
three foreign religions. He now turns to the native religions. 
His past connections do not enable him to see these as objec- 
tively as he does the religions of the other lands. As to the Bud- 
dhists, he says that the Buddha is about to return to this world 
and to teach his followers the meaning of the many mysterious 
sayings, and he urges them to learn and to obey these sayings. 
Moreover, all should awaken and put their trust in Shangti 
and start on the path toward Buddhahood. The prophet 
censures the members of the Pure Land Sect, which is quite 
widespread in China and which promises salvation to those who 
repeat the name of Amitabha, the Buddha of the Pure Land. 
This repetition is called the height of stupidity and not only 
will not bring salvation, but will increase misery. 

The Confucian scholar will be visited with punishment 
because he studies the writings of Confucius for personal 
advantage and official position and not for the purpose of 


cultivating the qualities of the sage and the saint. He weaves 
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the teachings into finely polished essays, but in life treats them 
as though they were unreal dreams. 

The Taoists will be punished because they have abandoned 
the teaching of their founder and occupy themselves with 
the search for the elixir of life. 

This calamity will come soon. The date was to be about 
September 25, 1923. This calamity will be followed by seven 
lesser catastrophes lasting through eighty years, during which 
two-thirds of the people of the world will perish. 

Behind this propaganda was the sect called ‘“‘The Amalga- 
mation of the Six True Religions.” This organization was 
registered with the government and was recognized as a 
religious body and enjoyed the protection of the government. 
It had branches at Peking, Shanghai, Hankow, Nanking, 
Canton, and other places. In certain sections of China it was 
promoted by the gentry and the officials and propagated by 
the mails. In Tsangchow, Chihli, the local postmaster 
received a bundle of these prophecies with the request that they 
be distributed by the postmen on their routes. Each one who 
received a copy was urged to have it reprinted and disseminated. 
By so doing he would be adding to his merit and increasing 
his chance of salvation when the great day came. 

The movement was also spread by prophets who sprang 
up suddenly in different parts of the country. At the village 
of Chuansha, near Shanghai, a native of Szechuan, Li Chan-tao, 
appeared so suddenly that some said that he dropped from 
heaven. He issued a statement to the effect that he was 
able to cure the sick, free the prisoners, and revive the dead. 

Not only was the propaganda spread by friends, but the 
enemies of the movement added to the flames. Educational 
associations and government officials gave a wide publicity 
to these ideas by their proclamations and warnings. When the 
people saw the warnings they at once thought that there must 
be something where so much smoke was generated. The daily 


press, both foreign and native, gave the front page to the 
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propaganda and commented upon it and in this way brought 
it to the attention of the masses. Another factor in the spread 
was the drop in the copper coins and the rise of prices. In fact, 
this in some sections was quite as important as the propaganda 
itself. The increased cost of living and the prevalence of 
bandits and the general uncertainty afforded a good soil in 
which rumors thrived. 

The question has been raised as to how far the movement 
is related to the propaganda of the premillennialists. Various 
people who have been accused of supplying ideas and inspiration 
have tried to prove an alibi. On the face of it, there are 
fragments in the prophecy of woe which come from the New 
Testament, or from the tracts and the utterances of the premil- 
lennialists. But after all, these are brought in merely as illustra- 
tive confirmation rather than as the main source. The main 
stream is far deeper than the propaganda of these messengers 
of woe from the West. In fact, the atmosphere of the whole 
document is Buddhist and Chinese. The great stream is 
connected with the Buddhist expectation of their Messiah, 
Maitreya. ‘The rest of the materia) is attracted by way of 
the association of ideas. 

The document reflects the cross-currents which are penetrat- 
ing the remotest parts of the country. Jn the tirade against 
the scientists and the philosophers we find the reaction to the 
renaissance among the students and the recent visits of promi- 
nent men irom the West. At least some of the new ideas have 
filtered to the distant villages. In the warning to the capitalists 
and the commendation of the workers we find the influence 
of the Bolshevistic propaganda which has been spread quite 
widely. The fact that the attitude toward capitalism is so 
temperate shows that in the western part of China this struggie 
between the worker and the capitalist has not yet reached a 
very acute stage. This may be said generally for all China, 
though some of the port cities and the centers of modem 


industry in the interior have had intimations of the coming 
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struggle. In the paragraph on the Christians we find the 
common reaction to the world-war and to the treatment which 
China has experienced at the hands of Christian nations. 

The prophecy and the movement with which it is connected 
mirror the disturbed minds of the people at the inroads of the 
industrial and cultural life of the West. Western science, 
aggressiveness, efficiency, materialism, and agnosticism were 
revealed in their inmost nature in the Great War. The 
prophecy strikes at the root of these. It is directed against 
the desire for the power which these new methods bring and 
at the unbelief which they produce, and as its motive it employs 
the fear of domination and exploitation by foreign powers which 
these modern forces have brought in their trail. In China as 
in other lands the people seek relief from present distress by 
harking back to fundamentals. Still, they are not the funda- 
mentals of old China alone, but include the fundamentals of 


the other great religions of the world which are fulfilled by 


this prophet of woe. 








CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTOLOGY 
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One of the prominent features of present-day Christian thinking is a somewhat 


widespread dissatisfaction with the traditiona) ( hristology. Lhe present ticle seeks 
to indicate the considerations which entered into the formulation of that Christology in 
the early days of Christianity, and to show certain weaknesses in the arguments of 
; RE sae ot, ° ’ ais ae : 
Bishop Gore as expressed in his recent book. In conclusion, the article indicates t 
religious motives underlying the modern revolt against the traditional Christology. 


The religious faith that bears the name Christian came into 
action through the personal career of Jesus of Nazareth nine- 
teen hundred years ago. But it is not often called by his name. 
There are times, it is true, when people speak of their faith in 
Jesus, but the usual expression is “faith in Christ,” though the 
expression “faith in Jesus Christ” is not uncommon. This 
seemingly trivial remark points to a matter of great significance 
to anyone who has attempted an exposition of this faith. For 
the Greek word “Christ” (Heb., ‘“ Messiah”) turns one’s 
mind back to a faith that did not rise out of the career of 
Jesus but preceded it in time and was connected with hopes and 
purposes very different from his. When, therefore, people 
called him the Christ, they united his personality, as they knew 
him, with those aims and expectations which they had cherished 
before he came and which were independent of his personal 
influence. Thus, while the name Jesus stands for a certain 
historic person, the name Christ stands for a faith, and when 
the two are joined together as the name of this same person, 
they stand for something more than the name Jesus denotes 
and for something different in character. 

The question at once arises, and unavoidably so, whether in 
the union of these two names there was brought in a misinter- 
pretation and misunderstanding of the career of Jesus of 
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Nazareth. ‘This is a question that does not admit of a full and 
satisfactory answer. No man has yet been able to harmonize 
the actual character of Jesus’ life here with the messianism of 
the Jews. That by some of the Jewish people there was 
cherished the expectation of a Jehovah-sent deliverer from 
their foes and from their misfortunes and sufferings, and that 
he was spoken of as one who had been or would be anointed 
for his task, as their prophets, priests, and kings had been for 
theirs, seems certain. Accordingly the great future deliverer 
was called the Anointed. But how widespread was this expecta- 
tion, what portion of the people entertained it, or how deeply it 
aflected their whole life, we cannot tell with certainty. But 
this we do know, namely, that some of those whose minds had 
been directed to an expected deliverer were attracted by the 
teachings and deeds of Jesus, and that they became followers of 
his in some respects at least and ere long began to associate 
these hopes with him and to expect that he would usher in the 
day of their fulfilment. We know also that after a time, when 
he had finally gone away from their sight, the linking of his 
name with the messianic hopes became an outstanding char- 
acteristic of all his followers. In this way the confession, ‘I 
believe that Jesus is the Christ,’’ became a requisite of all who 
professed to follow him. This became the great thesis to be 
propagated among all to whom the new gospel was preached, and 
to be vindicated to the satisfaction of doubters. In this way 
the new religious communion was given a basis in the historical 
career of the Hebrews and at the same time was guarded against 
identification with the Jewish system of their times. The books 
of our New Testament and the writings of the “Fathers” show 
that appeal was constantly made to the Jewish Scriptures to 
prove that the events of Jesus’ life and the occurrences that 
followed were in “‘fulfilment”’ of detinite predictions in those 
scriptures. The “Christians,” as they now began to be called, 
found great numbers of predictions and fulfilments where no 
one had found them before, and the whole was presented to 
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readers and hearers as one divinely wrought and prearranged 
plan of salvation for the chosen people. In this whole scheme 
of interpretation the figure of the Messiah Christ was made 
central so as even to dominate the picture of the “kingdom” 
or actual government of the world as that was believed to have 
been described in prediction. ‘The whole reposed on the belief 
that God had chosen the Hebrews, at first exclusively, as his 
own people and for their sake had prepared the great plan 
which he had communicated to them through their prophets. 
If this major premise were abandoned, the entire theory, as 
then presented, would collapse. And yet this, as it seems to 
us, artificial theory underlies the formal orthodox Christology 
and, in fact, the dogmatics in general of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches. It is supposed in the doctrine of both 
these great bodies that they are in possession, in the form of 
writing or oral tradition, of a sum of supernaturally communi- 
cated information concerning the nature and divine relations of 
this Being, of the divine purpose in relation to him, and of the 
manner in which that purpose has been and will be carried 
out. 

The Nicene Christology, the Christology of the Greek 
church, proceeds from an entirely different standpoint, namely, 
the conception of salvation as a metaphysical process, a change 
of nature, a divinizing, immortalizing of the human. Accord- 
ingly the Savior, the mediator of this transformation, is con- 
ceived in terms of his nature, rather than his office. He is God 
and man in one person, and therefore is by the very constitu- 
tion of his person Savior. This Christology is used as the 
support of the sacramental system of the Roman church and as 
the support of the orthodox Protestant doctrine of atonement 
and justification. There is a radical difference between the 
Nicene Christology and the early Jewish-Christian Christology 
and yet the statement of the early view as found in the Apostles’ 
Creed is substantially reiterated in the creeds and confessions 
of these later bodies. This is owing in no small degree, it 
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would seem, to the desire to claim, in each instance, loyalty to 
the early Christian traditions and, with the rise of the canon 
of Christian Scriptures, a loyalty to the statements in those 
inspired and authoritative writings. This became also a source 
of strength to the claim to be the one true church that continues 
through all the ages to the end of the world. In so far as 
this is expressive of the sense of religious continuity, of the 
feeling that, with all the difference between their own and the 
early Christian ways of approach to the question of salvation, 
there runs throughout the whole Christian movement since 
Jesus an attitude toward the human personal life that is com- 
mon to all, it is worthy of high regard. 

But while this may be freely granted, this claim does not 
fail to prove detrimental to the work of interpreting the early 
faith as that is expressed in the writings of the New Testament 
and the early Christology. One who believes himself to be 
orthodox and who believes that an unblemished orthodoxy has 
been retained from the earliest period down to the present is 
heavily handicapped by his very orthodoxy the moment he 
undertakes a critical reconstruction of the early Christian faith 
and a critical examination of its documents. His loyalty to an 
institution that bears the Christian name leads him to carry 
into those ancient utterances a meaning quite foreign to these 
writings and often blinds him to the contrast. He becomes 
helplessly tangled up in unconscious anachronisms. ‘Too often 
his conclusions are unconsciously posited in advance. They 
are the real premises of his argument and his supposed critical 
principles become the desired support of his premises. In this 
way his orthodoxy is protected against all danger of being 
undermined. 

These reflections are suggested in the reading of Dr. Charles 
Gore’s work Belief in Christ, one of the series on The Reconstruc- 
tion of Belief. The aim of the work is to determine the extent 
to which the Nicene Christology, to which he adheres, is 
affected by the results of recent historical criticism. ‘The point 
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of view from which the subject is attacked is throughout that of 
the churchman. ‘The interest at stake he perceives to be the 
reality of the salvation professedly ministered through the sac- 
raments of the divinely instituted church. The claim of the 
church is recognized as reposing on the mystery of the person of 
Christ, on the one hand, and the authoritative commission of 
the church to communicate to men the redemptive efficacy of 
that mystery, on the other hand. The thesis of the volume is, 
“that free inquiry will be found to establish what is sub- 
stantially the traditional belief” (Preface, p. vi). But the 
recognition of the right of free inquiry is not necessarily accom- 
panied by the actual exercise of that right. It is a serious 
question whether a thorough institutionalism is really com- 
patible with a due appreciation of this subjective right. 

The question, then, is as to the ‘“‘person”’ (whatever that 
undefined term may mean) of Christ, for ‘there is something 
mysterious and unique” about it. The true answer is avail- 
able, not through the power of intuition into the secret of his 
career or through speculation, but by means of the “positive 
(by this is apparently meant, matter-of-fact) revelation of God” 
given in Christ as he is presented in the Scriptures; and this, 
again, is identical with the church’s formal declaration about 
him. The gist of the whole is stated in a single paragraph: 

As we know in history, the answer of the first disciples, who became 
the church of Jesus Christ, was given gradually or in stages. First it 
was that Jesus is the Christ. Then it was that Jesus is Lord. Finally 
that Jesus, the Christ, is the pre-existent Son of God, himself very God, 
who for us men and for our salvation was made flesh. This final answer 
[italics mine] was formulated in creeds and protected by dogmatic 
decisions, and became the central point of the Christian faith. 


It is with a sort of amazement that one who knows something 
of the ecclesiastical party strife, the political influences and the 
narrow churchly intolerances that were associated with these 
pronouncements reads these words. The “faith” here spoken 
of is no longer that intelligent self-devotion to a personal ideal 
which is the saving power in religion, but the formal doctrine, 
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acceptance of which is indispensable to salvation. In sub- 
stance, the word of the church (in the Catholic sense, not the 
Protestant “invisible church”) is the word of God and we 
know it is the word of God because it is the work of the church, 
of the church which has preserved for us the Scriptures—“ the 
Old Testament and the New Testament cohere inseparably” 





(p. 8)—and has formulated their essential content in the creed. 
One wonders how there can be any independent critical inquiry 
on the part of one who maintains such a thesis at the outset. 

It is not surprising to the reader, therefore, to meet the 
following affirmations: ‘‘Both in St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s 
Epistles and in St. James and the Acts and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the constant assumption is that the Christian church 
was the old Jewish church, the church of the prophets reformed 
and purified” (p. 6); or, again, “‘T see no good reason to doubt 
that the author of the Epistle of Jude was really one of our 
Lord’s family, probably a half-brother” (p. 21 note); again, to 
find the author holding that the messianic hope that came to 
be prevalent among Christians was the same with that which 
was popular with the common people in the days of Jesus (see 
pp. 23-25); or, again, deprecating the strength of the Hellenic 
influence at work in the formation of the doctrine of the incar- 
nation (pp. 309, 97, 134). 

A significant representation of the author’s point of view is 
found in the chapter, ‘‘ The Belief of the First Disciples.” We 
read (pp. 48, 49): 

We may be prepared to maintain against all comers that the reports 
in the Synoptic Gospels of the words of Jesus bear, with not much excep- 
tion, the quite unmistakable stamp of genuineness. This, I think, must 
be the verdict of the literary sense. Nevertheless, it is also quite 
apparent that the disciples had very little intelligent perception, during 
our Lord’s lifetime, of his meaning. They were capable of what we 
cannot but call stupid misunderstandings. They were even astonishingly 
dense, unimaginative, and unsympathetic. 

One wonders how we can be expected to repose our confidence 
stupid” people. May not the creed- 
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in the testimony of 
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makers have been as far from entering into the inner meaning 
of Jesus as were these people who brought the wealth of 
Jewish religious inheritance to their interpretation of his 
personality ? The point Dr. Gore wishes to make is that the 
Christian faith does not repose on an understanding of the words 
and deeds of Jesus but on a mysterious and “overwhelming 
authority ” that was in him (p. 49), so that he brings people into 
a “bewildered confidence” in him without knowing why. For 
“there was some secret, some mystery, about his person” 
(p. 52). If this be so, the common neglect of the Gospel 
records and the substitution therefor of rites that were sup- 
posed to initiate one into the mystery of his person and its 
redeeming power would seem to be justifiable. If it be true, as 
Gore says, “that neither his teaching nor his example was 
effective with his first disciples,” (p. 176) it is strange that so 
much trouble was taken to preserve an account of both! But, 
the author goes on to say, there was no mystery for Jesus 
“T see no sign whatever in the Gospels of any advance in our 
Lord’s estimate of his own person” (p. 54)—but an unfathom- 
able mystery about him, an ‘“‘infallible, exclusive authority” 
(p. 53). Was it, then, the darkness surrounding Jesus, and 
not the light he communicated to men, that drew them to him ? 
Conformably with these views, Dr. Gore regards the break- 
ing of bread among the early disciples as “the sacrament of his 
body and blood” and represents them as believing that their 
sins were forgiven in baptism in his name (pp. 78, 79). The 
contention of Bousset that ‘‘the sacramental ideas and rites of 
St. Paul—in particular those connected with the Eucharist— 
were not derived from Jesus and the early Jerusalem church, 
but have their origin in the Hellenistic churches of Asia, where 
sacramentalism was developed among the Christians under the 
influence of the pagan mystery religions with which they had 
been familiar before their conversion” (p. 99), is very repugnant 
to our author. This is as we should expect on the basis of his 
real premises. The quotations we have given are indicative of 
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the character of the whole book. It is governed by the sense of 
exercising such a guardianship of the doctrine and ritual of the 
church as prevents the author from going any farther in his 
critical work than to admit the validity of the principle without 
carrying it so far as to trespass upon the church’s right to 
interpret the real nature of the Christian faith in accordance 
with her own divinely given equipment to minister to men the 
salvation of Christ. 

The bane of orthodox Christology has been its subordina- 
tion of the personal to the institutional, the substitution of con- 
formity to an established usage for the free communion of 
person with person. In consequence, the worth of inner 
experience is sacrificed to the interest of an externally imposed 
system. When the primitive Jewish believers in Jesus sought to 
justify their devotion to him, in spite of his rejection and cruci- 
fixion by the leaders of the Jewish church and its rulers, by 
saying that he was the afore-predicted Messiah, there underlay 
this claim a consciousness of the continuity of that higher life 
that had come to them from him with the spiritual life of their 
forefathers at its best. The yearnings and hopes for a better 
life under better conditions that had been nurtured in their 
minds by the traditional faith were now finding their response 
and satisfaction in the enrichment of spirit which they had 
gained through companionship with him or with those who 
had received through fellowship with him a new stamp of life. 
They were now beginning to see in the Scriptures which had 
been made into a formal law of action a profounder meaning 
than they had seen there before. They were reading often into 
those Scriptures the quality of the life and influence of Jesus 
in themselves, as the mature man reads into the life of the child 
those higher exercises of intellect which he now carries on in 
himself and which could never have been seen in the child had 
not the man appeared. ‘These early believers felt within their 
own spirit such an uplift of purpose, empowerment of will, 
understanding of the meaning of life, and wealth of emotion 
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that they felt that they shared in that inspiration of God which 
Jesus felt. This it was that constituted the salvation received 
from him. Nevertheless, owing to their schooling in the 
rabbinic methods of using the Scriptures, there came in with 
the great good spoken of a twofold evil. Following the rab- 
binic canonization of the sacred writings and accepting the view 
that they were mainly predictive of a definite divine order of 
human government to be set up in the future, they connected 
those predictions with definite events in Jesus’ career, past and 
future, and with their own hoped-for career. They attached 
an arbitrary character to his personality. They opened a way 
for importing into the character of Jesus the characteristics of 
the expected Messiah of the Jews, even to the extent of making 
the “meek and lowly” one the future blood-stained Conqueror 
of his foes and theirs. Thus the new, gracious life-aim which 
Jesus had given them was exposed to the danger of being sub- 
merged in a wild sea of a narrow and revengeful Jewish messian- 
ism. Instead of giving themselves ever more perfectly to 
Jesus’ vicarious life for sinful men, they were turning toward a 
rejudaizing of the new faith. The unblest fruits of that evil 
transference are with us even today in a shocking relapse from 
the pure universal love of the gospel that came with Jesus, into 
the ancient millenarianism with all its narrowness, its bitter- 
ness of spirit toward those who see not eye to eye with its 
advocates, and its heartless abandonment of the great majority 
of human beings to a hopeless hell. This is one of the evil 
results of the early orthodox Christology. 

A second evil, of like kind with the first, was also fostered. 
There was a powerful tendency to divert the interests of Jesus’ 
followers from the call of Jesus to impart the wealth of an 
inner life of purity, love, and grace, and to turn their attention 
to a supposed knowledge of events past and future that occurred 
in a different world from ours, events that predetermined 
infallibly in advance the events that would happen here. 
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Revelation, instead of being conceived as an inner disclosure of 
the divine will to the awakened hearts of men, impelling them 
onward to a consummation in a universal human communion 
in a ministry of love, was made a disclosure of matter-of-fact 
information about things in heaven and earth, whose working 
would appear in the form of divine acts of interposition and 
interference in the natural course of affairs in this world of ours. 
By this means Jesus was represented as having a definite place 
in the higher world both before and after this advent here; his 
temporary presence and activity here was prearranged, even as 
respects his crucifixion by wicked men; and his permanent 
presence in the historical advance of his spirit in the world of 
men was transformed into a physical departure to the world 
from which he had come, to be followed presently by a return 
to this world again for a time. 

The effect is very marked in both Catholic and Protestant 
religious thought and life. In the former, the church and its 
ritual are made a divine system of government intrusted to the 
priesthood for the purpose of carrying into effect the saving 
merit of the Christ by regular procedure in the hands of the 
priest-trustees. In Protestantism, salvation becomes the 
effect of an atonement made, for the sins of the to-be-saved, at 
the time when Jesus was crucified—a solitary event never to be 
repeated in the career of anyone while the world lasts—and its 
benefits are imparted through a belief in the truth thus 
announced. 

We are now in the midst of a powerful and wholesome reac- 
tion against this whole artificial representation of the signifi- 
cance of such a personality as Jesus’ in the life of our world. 
It is quite vain for any one, or any number, of representatives 
of the orthodox schools of thought to try to stave off or stem 
this reaction for long, inasmuch as the reaction is not grounded 
merely in the methods and results of historical criticism, 
important factors though they are. It is based most of all 
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upon a richer and broader knowledge of the quality of the life 
of Christians and its coming place in the afiairs of men the 
world over. 

In these remarks reference is made to the influence of Jew- 
ish messianism in perverting the estimate of Jesus’ career. 
There is no space left to dwell adequately on the Christology 
that had its roots in Hellenic thought. I refer particularly to 
the theory that Jesus was the name of the “Person” in the 
Godhead who by being born of a virgin possessed two mutually 
exclusive natures, the divine and the human. This is the 
Catholic doctrine of incarnation. An incoherent combination 
of this Graeco-orienta) philosophy with the Jewish messianism 
already referred to runs all through the Catholic theology. 
This is the real basis of the early Catholic doctrine of salvation 
through mysteries, sacraments. In this way ecclesiastical 
authority and sacramental efficacy are united in Catholicism. 
The whole is very confusing to the people and leaves them 
he)pless in the hands of the priest. But with the increase of 
intelligence and the deepening of experience the reaction against 
the whole must grow. It is impossible to give an intelligible 
interpretation of a Person who has a double series of concurrent 
activities and experiences. And the hope of having any fellow- 
ship with such a dual Being, in a Jife of ours governed by a 
single holy purpose and will, leaves the salvation which such a 
“nerson’”’ is believed to impart outside the range of possibility. 
The newer and richer Christian life of today, with its assurance 


of inner personal worth, must seek a more satisfactory doctrine. 
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The Fundamentalists are seriously concerned because the control of denominational 
policies seems to them to be so largely in the hands of so-called liberals. They have 
been asking to gain control of the official bodies. The story of this attempt and its 
outcome in the Baptist denomination is narrated in this article. 





The Fundamentalist Movement took its rise during the 
world-war, when a group of conservatively minded leaders in 
several denominations and on both sides of the Atlantic issued 
a manifesto deploring what they declared to be certain prevalent 
tendencies away from the foundation principles of the Christian 
faith. In this country, from that small beginning, the move- 
ment has grown into formidable proportions until it threatens 
to disrupt the fellowship and organization of several of the 
larger denominations. 

The particular doctrines of which the Fundamentalists con- 
sider themse)ves to be the advocates and defenders are those of 
a miraculously inspired Bible, “without any admixture of error” 
and authoritative throughout, the miraculous Virgin Birth, a 
substitutionary atonement, the bodily resurrection of Jesus, and 
his second coming. As to the last-named doctrine, many Fun- 
damentalists declare their belief in “the literal, visible, bodily, 
imminent return of Jesus Christ to this earth as King”’; and of 
the prominent leaders of the movement a very large proportion 
are premillennialists. The “‘ prophetic conferences ”’ which have 
been features of the religious life of the United States during 
the last few years, and which have emphasized this phase of 
doctrine, have been conducted by men conspicuous also in the 
Fundamentalist movement. This view of the second advent, 
however, is not made a test of fellowship. ‘There are as 
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varied views about the return of our Lord among Funda- 
mentalists,”’ writes Dr. Frank M, Goodchild of New York, 
“as will be found among other bodies of Christian people. 
The thing upon which we insist concerning the second advent 
is that Christ will come back to the earth ‘according to his 
promise.’”’ 

It should be added also that Fundamentalists are opposed, 
in all its phases, to the doctrine of evolution, which Rev. W. A. 
(Billy) Sunday summarily dismisses as “bunk, junk, and poppy- 
cock,” and to its being taught in schools supported by church 
or public funds. Indeed, the Fundamentalists declare that the 
‘“‘modernism”’ against which they war is a product of what 
they call “Darwinism.” 

Sincerely troubled by what they believe to be such a lapse 
from the essential truths of Christianity as to threaten its 
existence, the Fundamentalists have set themselves to resist 
the trend and ‘‘to use every legitimate means for the exposure 
of error and of unscriptural practices of every sort; and also 
to employ voice and pen in preaching and teaching the great 
fundamentals of the faith.” 

Among such means to be employed is that of securing control 
of the official bodies of all denominations in the United States. 
“Why on earth,” asks Dr. Curtis Lee Laws of New York, 
“should not the conservatives rule?” In a widely circulated 
book’ which sets forth the program of fundamentalism, it is sug- 
gested: “‘ The National Conventions (Disciples, Congregational, 
Baptist, etc.), or Presbyteries or Assemblies (all Presbyterian 
bodies, etc.), or Governing Bodies (Episcopal, etc.), could be 
controlled by directing the appointment of delegates from the 
local churches or from other bodies.” All denominational 
colleges (Yale, Princeton, Brown, Vassar, Chicago, Boston, 
etc.), and all state colleges (Michigan, California, etc.), ‘shall 
be compelled to give a full account of their work and teaching 


* Rev. G. M. McPherson, The Crisis in Church and College. 
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to some strong representative orthodox board outside of their 
own boards and trustees.” 

It is the purpose of this article to review the course of this 
endeavor, and the degree of success which it has attained 
within the Baptist denomination. 

The Fundamentalists within the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention first made their influence felt as an organ- 
ized body at the Buffalo Convention in 1920. For some six 
or seven years previous to that date, however, agitation in the 
interest of conservative views of doctrine had been actively 
carried on by individuals through pamphlets and in the religious 
press. This was instituted by Dr. Cortland Myers, of 
Massachusetts, in an article in the Watchman-Examiner in 
which he charged the theological seminaries of the denomination 
with many theological misdemeanors. Dr. W. B. Riley, of 
Minnesota, and others who later became prominent in the 
Fundamentalist movement, supported these attacks. Some 
of the seminaries, being challenged to put forth statements of 
the content of their teaching, acceded, but this only furnished 
new fuel for the flames. The controversy continued warmly 
until the Denver Convention in 1919, when division within the 
denomination became more open and evident. Circulars 
were distributed at this meeting by conservative leaders 
assailing the doctrinal positions and denominational standing 
of certain conspicuous liberals, and addresses were delivered 
denouncing all and sundry who did not measure up to the 
theological standards laid down by the speakers. 

It was at this Convention that, with unanimity and enthu- 
siasm, the General Board of Promotion was appointed and 
assigned the task of raising the sum of $100,000,000 within 
five years for the support of the missionary and educational 
enterprises of the denomination, an undertaking to which was 
given the name of the New World Movement. It was then, 
also, that the Convention voted to co-operate with the Inter- 
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church World Movement. There was considerable doubt and 
opposition on the part of the conservatives, but the questions 
involved were amicably adjusted in private conference, and, 
with certain significant reservations to which general agreement 
was secured, the vote for co-operation was _ practically 
unanimous. 

Hardly, however, was the Convention adjourned before 
formidable opposition both to the Interchurch and to the 
New World Movement arose in various parts of the country. 
The criticisms of the schools and colleges were renewed with a 
new vigor and in terms so vague and general that practically 
all our educational institutions were placed under suspicion. 
The same element in the denomination also opposed the 
co-operation with the Interchurch World Movement which had 
been enjoined by vote of the Convention. This persuaded 
many of the churches to refrain from participation in the New 
World Movement and greatly reduced the contributions of 
others. 

Previous to the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Butialo in June, 1920, twenty-five ministers, meeting in 
New York, appointed a committee of seven to provide for a 
conference preceding the Convention meeting. This committee 
issued the following call: ° 

To all Baptists Within the Bounds of the Northern Convention. 

Greeting: 

We view with increasing alarm the havoc which rationalism is working 
in our churches as evidenced by the drift upon the part of many of our 
ministers from the fundamentals of our holy faith. The teaching in 
many of our educational institutions is proving disastrous to the faith 
of the young men and women who are to be the leaders of the future. 
A widespread and growing worldliness has crept into the churches, a 
worldliness which has robbed us of power and brought upon us open 
shame. We believe that there rests upon us as Baptists an immediate 
and urgent duty to restate, reaffirm and re-emphasize the fundamentals 
of our New Testament faith. Beyond all doubt the vast majority of our 
Baptist people are as loyal as were our fathers to our Baptist principles 
and our Baptist policy, but this loyalty will not long continue unless 
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something is done to stay the rising tide of liberalism and rationalism, 
and to preserve our principles in their simplicity and purity. 

Therefore, acting upon our own initiative as your brethren, we issue 
this call for a conference on “The Fundamentals of Our Baptist Faith,” 
to be held in the Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, from seven P.M. 
Monday, June 21, to 9:30 P.M. Tuesday, June 22. These dates immedi- 
ately precede the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention. All 
Baptists within the bounds of the Northern Convention are invited to 
attend this conference. Let increasing prayer be made for the guidance 
and favor of God. 

Adopted April 21, 1920. 

Your brethren in Christ 


This Pre-Convention Conference meeting at Butlalo 
appointed a Committee on Conferences on Baptist Funda- 
mentals, with Dr. J. C. Massee as chairman, which, with some 
changes in its personnel, has up to the present time functioned 
as the executive committee of the Fundamentalist movement. 

Attacks were launched at this conference upon our Baptist 
educational institutions in general and the seminaries in 
particular. ‘Many of the Baptist theological seminaries of 
the North are hotbeds of skepticism,” declared Dr. W. B. 
Riley, who mentioned specifically the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Crozer, and Newton. 

As a result of this agitation the atmosphere of the Buffalo 
Convention was greatly perturbed. At the first session Dr. 
J. C. Massee presented a resolution on behalf of the Pre- 
Convention Conference on Fundamentals calling for the 
appointment of a committee of nine members, named in the 
resolution, “to investigate the teachings in ail secondary 
schools, colleges, and theological seminaries seeking either 
financial support or the moral sponsorship of Baptist churches 
in the bounds of the Northern Baptist Convention.” The 
committee was to be “specially instructed”’: 

a) To investigate the statement of beliefs submitted by the schools 
to the teachers therein upon their employment. 
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b) To give special attention to the question of whether these schools 
and individual teachers are still loyal to the great fundamental Baptist 
truths as held by the denomination in the past, with particular reference 
to the inspiration of the Word of God, the deity of Christ, the atonement, 
the resurrection, the return of the Lord, the spiritual nature of the church, 
the necessity for a regenerated, baptized church membership, the 
unchanged nature of the obligation of the ordinances of baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, and the imperative responsibility of carrying out the 
Great Commission. 


It was further provided, 

That the committee be instructed to investigate the method of 
election or appointment of trustees in all our secondary schools, colleges, 
and theological seminaries, and that they report upon the entire question 


of the control of these institutions. 


The Convention, however, substituted for these resolutions 
the following, presented by Dr. H. J. White, of Connecticut, 
to which, after prolonged discussion, Dr. Massee gave his 
consent: 

Whereas, With unshaken faith in God our Father, revealed in Jesus 
Christ, his Son, in dependence upon the constant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, we hold in grateful remembrance our Baptist heritage, and 

Whereas, Baptists have steadfastly contended for the competency 
of every soul in the sight of God, refusing to concur in the imposition of 
any doctrinal test by either political or ecclesiastical authority; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That in solemn recognition of our responsibility for main- 
taining and transmitting unimpaired to others this heritage of faith and 
this liberty which we have in our Lord and Master, we reaffirm our 
loyalty to him; and we call upon all ministers and members of our 
churches, all teachers in our schools, colleges, and seminaries, and all 
officers of the Northern Baptist Convention, to maintain and proclaim 
the gospel of Jesus Christ in all its simplicity, purity, and power; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That, reaffirming the competency of every soul in the sight 
of God and its direct responsibility to God, and affirming also our con- 
fidence in one another as brethren in Christ, we declare that we will not 
seek to have dominion over one another’s faith, but that we will by our 
fidelity to our common Master and by our Christian service to those for 
whom he died, seek to provoke one another to good works, earnestly 
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praying for the coming of the day when every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father; 
be it further 

Resolved, That, to the end that our schools may efficiently and 
adequately contribute to the cause of pure religion, and may send forth 
into our churches men and women fitted to be leaders in the defense of 
the faith and the building up of the churches of Christ, we request the 
trustees and faculties of all our schools carefully to examine their work, 
to correct evils which they may discover, and to put forth a statement 
of their purpose and work, which may give assurance to the denomination 
of their fidelity to the Savior, and to the gospel as held and proclaimed 
by Baptists immemorially; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Northern Baptist Convention appoint a representa- 
tive committee of nine, who shall inquire into the loyalty of our Baptist 
schools to Jesus Christ and his gospel and to the historic faith and 
practice of the Baptists and their efficiency in producing men and women 
of Christian character and capacity for Christian service, and that this 
committee report to the Northern Baptist Convention at its meeting in 
1921. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee be instructed to investigate the method 
of election or appointment of trustees in all our secondary schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries, and that they report upon the entire 
question of the control of these institutions. 


On the motion of President M. G. Evans, of Crozer 
Seminary, the chair appointed as the committee of nine the 
persons named in the original resolutions presented by Dr. 
Massee. 

This action of the Butfalo Convention was widely hailed 
by the Fundamentalists as a victory for their cause, but it 
should be noted that the resolution that prevailed was a 
compromise offered by the liberals and entirely agreeable to 
them, the liberals on their own initiative providing for the 
appointment, as the Convention’s Committee on Denomina- 
tional Schools, of the persons named by the Pre-Convention 
Fundamentalist Conference. 

During the year that followed, this committee pursued its 
task, and its report was submitted to the Convention meeting 
in Des Moines in 1921. In an independent effort to determine 
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the theological acceptability from the point of view of the 
Fundamentalists of the various Baptist schools, Dr. J. C. 
Massee, chairman of their Committee on Conferences, circu- 
lated an elaborate questionnaire among 1,400 members of the 
graduating classes of 1920, the results of which were contributed 
to the Committee on Denominational Schools and incorporated 
in their report. Some of the questions were: ‘‘Do you believe 
that Joseph was the natural father of Jesus?” “Do you believe 
“Do you believe in the 


P) 


in the bodily resurrection of Jesus: 
bodily ascension of Christ into heaven?” ‘Do you believe in 
the bodily return of Christ?” To these were added questions 
as to personal habits of Bible reading, prayer and church 
attendance. The nature of the conclusions of the majority 
report is reflected in the following excerpts: 

One result of the investigation that is of great value is that it has 
made it clear that ample provision has already been made for the over- 
sight of our schools of every grade, and for the correction of any false 
tendencies that may from time to time appear. Usually there is adequate 
provision made for the removal of teachers who for any reason are not 
desirable. . 

Another advantage of the investigation has been that it has stirred 
within our Baptist people the conviction that they have a right to control 
their schools. There has been begotten a deepened feeling that these are 
our schools, founded by our money, supported by our interest, claiming 
our allegiance, and training our children. We have no disposition to 
renounce our ownership in them. . . 

The purposes of the Convention are practical, not controversial or 
judicial. Nor has this Convention any right of control over our Baptist 
schools. . . . . The real power of control over our schools is in the Baptist 
constituency in the general locality where the school stands. ... . No 
school could resist the organized influence of the people of its part of the 
country. In this Convention we can all of us freely speak our minds as 
Baptists are in the habit of doing; we can unitedly affirm our steadfast 
adherence to the faith once for all delivered to the saints, but we must 
leave the matter of dealing with false teachers to the local body of Baptists 
who are clothed with ample authority to dispose of practically every 


The Committee is confident that for the most part our schools of 
all grades are doing a work of which the denomination may well be proud. 
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Here and there doubtless is a teacher who has departed from the Baptist 
faith or has lost the Savior’s spirit. The utterances of these men have 
been published far and wide, and have brought strife into our ranks and 
confusion to our work. It is the duty of the Baptist communities 
throughout the country to displace from the schools men who impugn 
the authority of the Scriptures as the Word of God and who deny the 
deity of our Lord; but they must do it in the prescribed ways already 
indicated; and they ought to do it in such a way as will conserve the 
well-being of the churches which Christ has redeemed with his own 
blood, and in such a spirit as will extend and strengthen his work at 
home and abroad. 

It would appear that this report, presented by a committee 
nominated by the Fundamentalists, an overwhelming propor- 
tion of whom were pronounced conservatives and some of them 
actively allied with the Fundamentalists, should have been 
conciliatory in its effect, and such it seemed to be for a time. 
But the attacks upon the schools were soon resumed, through 
pamphlets and the religious press, with a fervor unabated. 
In November, 1921, a letter was despatched by the Committee 
on Conferences on Baptist Fundamentals to the trustees of 
Baptist schools and colleges which called attention to the 
passage in the report last quoted above, and proceeded to say: 

Now we are sure that you with us are aware that the presentation 
of the report of Dr. Goodchild can in no proper sense be interpreted as 
an approval of modernism, rationalism and materialism in our schools. 
That report rather emphasized the necessity for purging our schools of 
every leaven of philosophy, science or theology which in any way tends 
to discredit the faith of our fathers or put in jeopardy the faith of our 
children. 

We are sure that you are aware with us that the report has not 
allayed the suspicion against the schools in the minds of the great masses 
of our people. From every direction protests against the continuance 
of the present educational policy reach us. From every direction pastors 
and churches indicate that they will not contribute further to the support 
of our schools or even of our Board of Promotion as long as this policy 
continues. It is not too serious a statement to make that the very solidar- 
ity of our denominational life is put in jeopardy by the present situation 
in the schools. Leaders in the radical group have openly confessed 
that the drift towards radicalism has gone too far. No teacher should 
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be permitted to continue in any one of our schools without the clearest 
expression of his faith in the acceptance of our Baptist fundamentals: 
the full inspiration of the Bible, the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
vicarious atonement, the bodily resurrection, the return of the Lord, 
the spiritual nature and commission of the church, the individual and 
personal character of righteousness, etc. 

We write, therefore, as your brethren, to advise you: 

1. That the agitation for correction in our schools will be continued. 

2. To ask that you personally and your Board will co-operate with us 
in an effort to remove occasion for complaint and in safeguarding the es- 
sential faith and interests of our beloved denomination. 

We wish to aid you in this and to work with you for the enlargement 
and strengthening in every way of the school committed to your care. 


However, another issue, long agitated in Fundamentalist 
circles, now came to the fore which threw the controversy 
over the schools somewhat into the background. The Funda- 
mentalist Pre-Convention Conference at Des Moines adopted 
“A Confession of Faith,” being a brief reaffirmation of the 
substance of the historic Philadelphia and New Hampshire 
confessions, and declared that the Conference felt ‘that 
the time has come for Baptists publicly to reaffirm their faith 
in the great fundamentals.’ No attempt, however, was made 
at Des Moines to secure the adoption of the confession by the 
Convention. 

The function which such a creed, if adopted by the Conven- 
tion, should perform, according to the purpose of the Funda- 
mentalists, is not altogether clear. At a conference held in 
New York, late in 1921, between a selected group of Funda- 
mentalists and non-Fundamentalists, Dr. Massee said that he 
would have such a confession become a basis of church member- 
ship, of the relation of the churches to the Convention and of the 
appointment of missionaries. No official statement, however, 
has carried this import. On the contrary, in the prelude to 
the Des Moines Confession it is stated: ‘‘The adoption of a 
creed to which allegiance is demanded would be contrary to 
our historic Baptist principles and repugnant to our deepest 
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spiritual instincts.” During the year preceding the Indian- 


apolis Convention, June, 1922, the desirability of the adoption 
of a creed or confession, and the uses to which it should be 
put, were discussed with much ardor. 

During this period, also, the objectives of the Funda- 
mentalists were more clearly defined and expressed, and their 
intention announced to secure the control of the Convention 
and of all denominational machinery. These objectives and 
this policy were announced in a communication from the 
Committee on Conferences to the members of the Fundamentals 
Council, dated December, 1921, of which the following are 
excerpts: 

The school situation must be cleared up. Boards of the trustees 
of the individual schools must make thoroughgoing investigation of the 
teaching in the schools and eliminate from the schools the men who are 
not Baptists in fact as wellasin name. ‘There is no place for the philoso- 
phy of modernism in Baptist schools... . . Baptist seminaries should 
expel from their faculty every teacher who has in any wise departed 
from the historic Baptist faith. Baptists cannot tolerate a scientific 
attitude toward the Bible. Our State Conventions Committee must 
provide a reading course for young ministers of orthodox literature 
and our schools must cease to present to us for ordination those who 
have departed from the evangelical and Baptist faith. We must find 
some means to correct the indifference of self-perpetuating boards of 
trustees in Baptist schools. 

MISSIONARY 

Our mission boards must cease to appoint to mission fields men 
committed to the modernistic philosophy, the social program of mission 
activities, and men who are not consumed with a spiritual passion for 
lost souls. It is a crime against God and man for us to use our great 
denominational missionary funds in an effort to apply the ethics of Jesus 
to the lives of unregenerate men, whether individuals or in the mass, 
Baptists are not called upon organically to promote machinery for inter- 
ference in civil and social matters. We have too long preached a complete 
separation of church and state. Programs of Americanization, agricul- 
tural missions, community centers, etc., must cease to have major 
emphasis in the minds of our missionary secretaries and boards. These 


interests neither appeal to nor fairly represent the Baptist constituency. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 

We are dissatistied with the repeated effort of some of our Jeaders 
to force the denomination into interdenominationa\ affiliations involving 
organic union and financial support. We especially object to being 
forced into affiliations with the Federa) Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the Federation of Churches in our great city 
DPNDETS, o- 5 » > 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL PROGRAM 

We are anxious about the constant tendency toward centralization 
in our church affairs. The Board of Promotion with a great program 
to put over naturally tends toward an effort to determine the character 
of all Baptist activities and the personne) of all Baptist representatives. 
Efforts to settle pastors by denominational secretaries may become a 
very obnoxious and menacing business. Partisan secretaries advancing 
the views of modernism are intensely offensive. Convention officers, 
this includes the President of the Northern Baptist Convention, who 
make themselves special pleaders in the interest of modernistic programs 
and persons are without excuse, Discrimination against conservatives 
upon committees and in the offices of the Northern Baptist Convention 
and State Conventions is intolerable. Pernicious activity in the settle- 
ment of pastors should be discontinued. ... . 

There is no doubt in the minds of the Executive Committee on 
Fundamentals that we must proceed definitely as far as possible to 
organize the various states, looking toward the Seattle Convention. 
Conservatives must attend in such numbers and in such organizations 
as will enable them if necessary by votes to determine the policies and 
personne] of the next Convention. 

This avowed intention to secure control of the Convention 
was further emphasized by the chairman of the Committee 
on Conferences in a Jetter widely distributed calling for funds 
for propaganda, and dated January 14, 1922: 

This year more than ever we must keep the fight going all along the 
line in order that we may come to the next Convention sufficiently well 
organized and in forces strong enough to be recognized in the election of 
Convention officers, the appointment of Convention committees and the 
determining of Convention policies. We can never consent to stop short 
of seeing the denominational machinery in control of the great conserva- 
tive constituency which makes up at least three-fourths of the denomina- 
tion. We must therefore eliminate from our boards and offices of 
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responsibility all those men who have put in jeopardy the spiritual life 
and purpose of the denomination and who wink at the subversion of our 


schools to the propagation of a modernistic program. 


This purpose and policy was summed up in a letter addressed 
by the Committee on Conferences “‘to ministers of the Northern 
Baptist Convention,” signed by Dr. Massee, and circulated 
shortly before the meeting of the Convention, in which it was 
said: 

I express a profound personal conviction when I say that in my 
judgment every man of modernistic theological tendencies, though he 
may at heart hold the faith of Christ, should be discontinued from any 
office in the Northern Baptist Convention for the simple reason that his 
tendency is wrong and that his occupancy of an official position raises 
a question of distressing suspicion and anxiety in the hearts of the 
overwhelming conservative majority of Baptists. 


It is my hope that such a crowd of independent Baptists wil) attend 


the Indianapolis Convention as has never before assembled on this 


continent, and that they will in the exercise of their prerogative elect 
to every board and committee a clear majority of pronouncedly conserva- 


tive menand women. That we shall there serve notice on the denomina- 
tion that we are no longer tolerant of the drift from the ancient moorings 


nor willing to support a program outlined for any other purpose than the 
preaching of the gospel to the ends of the earth. Every officer of the 
Convention this year should be distinctly and pronouncedly a conservative 
man. 

A prominent Fundamentalist, and delegate to the Indian- 
apolis Convention, detailed a program in a widely circulated 
book entitled The Crisis in Church and College, which, represent- 
ing what was in the minds of some, at least, of the party, may 
be inserted here as an exhibit of interest. The passage has 
about it a disagreeable smell of brimstone, and a suggestion of 
heat, as of the afterglow of the fires of Smithfield or Prague: 

We must organize and mobilize . . . . in order to destroy the anti- 
Christian influences in our educational and religious life. In order to 
purify the institutions where modernism is taught we must discipline 
and reform these institutions. The management of local churches must 
be taken in hand by men and women of proper Bible education, of iron 
will, and the pulpits must be protected from the new theology, Let 
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every one agitate against the new theology in his own circle, his own home, 
his church, his place of work. .... Our present universities, reeking 
with the unbelief of an evolutionistic false philosophy, are the most 
dangerous centers in America... . . Our government has undertaken 
to regulate business, but the hour has come to regulate our education. 
. .. . The use of the evolutionary hypothesis must be abandoned... . . 
The new theology and modernism must be separated from our institutions 
of learning. .... If the new theology preacher is in the pulpit, what 
shall the church do? . . . . Dismiss him even at the cost of disruption. 
It is better to divide the church in a righteous effort to get rid of the false 
aa We appeal to the local churches to withhold their gifts 
from every teacher of modernism. ... . Let us with one voice declare 
that the new theology must go from our pulpits and institutions of learn- 
God give the courage necessary to perform our holy task 

. writing letters to members of the church, and bringing influence 
to bear on officials, against the false teacher, in public press, and in 
pulpit if possible, and through other channels, it would be impossible for 
the new theology teacher to long endure such a holy and worthy publicity 
and propaganda against him. ... . Once out of the pulpit, this splendid 
organization would see that the false teacher does not get another church 
in America. It could in all probability succeed in cutting off most of 
the financial support from these institutions, if not actually bringing 
about their total destruction. 

At Indianapolis, throughout the sessions of the Convention, 
the issues between Fundamentalists and the elements unsympa- 
thetic with the movement were sharply drawn at every point. 
It became, however, increasingly evident that the Funda- 
mentalists not only did not form a majority of the Convention, 
but that their leadership was not accepted by more than a small 
proportion of the conservatives among the delegates. The 
creed presented was not that prepared by the Fundamentalists 
at Des Moines, but the New Hampshire Confession, which has 
enjoyed much repute among Baptists in the past. This was 
recommended for adoption by the Convention by vote of the 
Pre-Convention Fundamentalist Conference and presented by a 
special committee. Yet in spite of the fact that it was sup- 
ported in an address by the chairman of the Fundamentalist 
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Committee on Conferences, it was defeated by a large majority, 
and there was adopted in its place the following resolution 
offered by Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of New York: 

The Northern Baptist Convention affirms that the New Testament 
is the all-sufficient ground of our faith and practice, and we need no other 
statement. 

At the meeting of the Convention at Atlantic City in 1923 
there was manifest a larger degree of harmony and co-operation 
than had been apparent for some years, and the plans for the 
work of the denomination under the Board of Missionary 
Co-operation were projected and adopted with a large degree 
of unanimity. 

At the Convention at Indianapolis in 1922, however, there 
was injected the more radical influence of the recently organized 
Baptist Bible Union, an international organization which 
represents, with its associated organizations, such as the 
Fundamentalist League of Greater New York, the Funda- 
mentalist left wing. The Bible Union, under the leadership of 
Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis, and Dr. J. R. Straton, of 
New York, has attracted those who are dissatisfied with the 
more moderate purposes and tactics of the Fundamentalist 
party, and who demand a closer organization and a more 
drastic and aggressive program than was supplied by the 
Fundamentalist Committee on Conferences. 

This new organization in their manifesto entitled A Call to 
Arms, issued after a meeting in Kansas City in 1923, thus 
defined their aims: 

The Baptist Bible Union is not, as some have asserted, a divisive 
movement. On the contrary, it is a union which proposes the only 
possible basis of union and of co-operative action for true Baptists, 
namely, an acceptance of the Bible as the inspired and authoritative 
Word of God... .. It proposes, therefore, to exert its influence toward 
the purging out from our denominational life, in every convention 
represented by its membership, of those elements, which, being contrary 
to the principles upon which the denomination is founded, must inevitably 
effect its disintegration. 
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Again, 

We are convinced that when the people speak, the modernist grip 
upon the official life of the denomination will be broken, and Modernism, 
so far as Baptists are concerned, will be utterly routed. 

Its attitude toward the missionary and educational institu- 
tions of the denomination is indicated by the following: 

We believe it to be as wrong to give money where it may be used for 
the propagation of error as it would be by voice or pen to propagate 
error ourselves. Therefore, by resolution at the Kansas City meeting, 
the Bible Union decided to encourage its members absolutely to refuse 
longer to contribute money to any educational institution or missionary 
organization which refuses to avow its allegiance to the fundamentals 


of the faith. 

These “fundamentals of the faith” the Union set forth in a 
revision of the New Hampshire Confession, to which all 
members subscribe. 

During the last two years Dr. Straton and the New York 
League have been conducting a vigorous campaign against 
alleged theological unsoundness among the missionaries and 
secretaries of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
and the alleged “betrayal of our faithful French Baptists by 
unfaithful leaders,” which has produced a voluminous literature 
in the Fundamentalist, the organ of the New York League, and 
in the denominational papers. A principal cause of complaint 
has been the refusal of the Society to open its private files to 
the investigation of the League. Specific items in the indict- 
ment were furnished by the disclosure to the officers of the 
League, by a stenographer then in the employ of the Society, 
of selected quotations from letters of missionaries in her charge 
which appeared to her to be contrary to the tenets of the 
Fundamentalists. The Board of Managers of the Society 
finally appointed a committee of five, consisting of Henry 
Bond, Chairman, William T. Sheppard, Rev. Carter Helm 
Jones, Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, and Rev. M. J. Twomey, 
with whom was associated Rev. Joshua Gravett as vice- 
president of the Society, ‘‘to read all the letters from which 
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these quotations had been made, and further to read all letters 
from any source that were relevant to the inquiry.” As a 
result the Board reported “that after a painstaking search by 
the committee and a careful reading of all relevant material 
before the Board, it was the unanimous decision that the corre- 
spondence, when read in its context and with a knowledge of 
the attendant circumstances, does not justify such attacks 
upon our missionaries and secretaries.” 

As the time for the Milwaukee Convention in 1924 drew 
near the Committee on Conferences on Baptist Fundamentals 
issued, under date of March 8, a letter addressed “to the 
Northern Baptist Convention,” in which they declared: 

We are firmly convinced that the Convention should appoint a 
commission to propose a statement of belief, somewhat after the character 
of the statement adopted at Stockholm by the Baptist World Alliance. 
Such a statement would clarify our thinking, settle some of our agitation, 
and enable us intelligently to promote our holy faith. 

Agitation must continue for sound doctrine, sound teachers and a 
sanely spiritual program. All our denominational agencies must be 
safeguarded from the activities and influence of the agents of modernism 
and rationalism. Our churches must be safeguarded from the subtle 
and disastrous inroads of modernism. We must continue to restate, 
re-emphasize, and reaffirm the historic faith of Baptists in the inspiration 
and authority of the Bible, in the deity of Christ’s person, and in the 
power and sufficiency of the gospel to produce under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit that regeneration necessary to the salvation and to the 
spiritual life of our fellow-men. Under the recognized lordship of Jesus 
Christ we must restore the Great Commission to its place of supremacy 
as a motive in the activities of the churches. Evangelism at home and 
Missions abroad must have the primacy in our co-operative activities. 
These causes must maintain as servants, education and social service, 
and the servant must never be permitted to usurp the place of master. 

If the Convention constituency can be assured of the doctrinal 
integrity of our schools and teachers, of our missions and missionaries, 
we predict a most hearty and universal support of our co-operative 
program when rightly balanced in its emphases. 

The letter concluded with an invitation to the whole denomina- 
tion to a day of prayer to be held on the day preceding the 
meeting of the Convention. 
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This proposal of a general day of prayer, however, did not 
meet with the approval of Dr. W. B. Riley, of the Baptist 
Bible Union, who declared in an editorial in his paper, the 
Baptist Beacon, that he believed “that a program of that sort 
would be a weak presentation of our strong position and would 
tend to a conviction on the part of the modernists that we had 
surrendered.” He stated that the issues before the Convention 
would be: 

The adoption of a declaration of faith, the correction of the reading 
courses for candidates for ordination as published by the Northern 
Baptist Convention, an act disfranchising every salaried servant of the 
denomination, ‘‘ making it possible for men who support the denomination 
to escape the domination and control of their salaried servants,” “an 
utter break from all fellowship with the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America,” and the appointment of an “ orthodox’’ commission 
“to investigate the teaching of our foreign fields.” 

In accordance with the programs of these two bodies of 
Fundamentalists, early in the session of the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion there were introduced two resolutions calling for a com- 
mission to investigate the methods of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and the character of the teaching 
upon the foreign field. The first was introduced by Dr. J. C. 
Massee, representing the more moderate Fundamentalists, and 
called for a commission ‘‘ with power and authority to investi- 
gate and report at the next meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention the conduct, policies and practices of the Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and of its secretaries in the selection of missionaries in the 
foreign field,” and to ascertain the policy of the Board “with 
respect to the appointment and retention of persons as mission- 
aries who do not accept or have repudiated or abandoned the 
evangelical faith as held historically by Baptists.” This 
resolution, in the interests of harmony, and in accordance with 
the desire of the Foreign Missionary Society, was seconded by a 
prominent leader upon the liberal side. Dr. John R. Straton, 
on behalf of the Bible Union, offered a substitute resolution of a 
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similar character in which the commission was named, and in 
which Drs. Straton and Riley offered themselves as members 
to sit in judgment upon the charges which they had themselves 
instituted. The disfavor of the Convention to this suggestion 
was so evident, however, that this substitute motion was 
withdrawn. In spite of the support given to Dr. Massee’s 
resolution, in a spirit of conciliation, by many opposed in 
principle to the proposed investigation, it carried by only a 
narrow majority (766-616). The commission as appointed 
by the president of the Convention is representative of all 
phases of theological thought in the Convention, except that 
of the radical faction composing the Baptist Bible Union. 

Of the remaining items in the program of the Bible Union, 
it did not apparently seem wise, in view of the obvious attitude 
of the Convention, to the proponents of “‘the correction of the 
reading courses for candidates for ordination”’ to attempt to 
effect it, and the matter was disposed of by the adoption of an 
alternative course, of a character unobjectionable to the 
Convention at large, and satisfactory to the Bible Union. The 
Convention refused to disfranchise the salaried servants of the 
denomination and no attempt was made to efiect a break with 
the Federal Council of Churches. The effort to secure the 
adoption of a creed was fated to meet no better fortune. The 
Baptist Union, which had asserted its intention to present the 
New Hampshire Confession to the Convention for adoption 
every year for the next ten years, or until adopted, offered 
what it denominated ‘‘The Milwaukee Declaration of Faith.” 
This was the substance of the New Hampshire Confession, 
revised to bring it up to date, with a modernist devil, “‘the 
chief power back of the present apostasy,” and a confident 
pronouncement upon the vexed question of evolution “‘that 
man’s creation was not a matter of evolution or evolutionary 
change of species, or development through interminable periods 
of time from lower to higher forms.” But it was defeated by 
an overwhelming majority in a viva voce vote, and the Conven- 
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tion adopted as its own, with the provision that it “shall never 
be made a test of faith or service,” “‘A Message of the Baptist 
World Alliance to the Baptist Brotherhood, to Other Christian 
Brethren, and to the World,”’ which was issued at Stockholm 
in July, 1923. 

The nearest approach to a creedal statement which this 
“Message” contains is the following from the section on 
“Christian Unity”’: 

Baptists, with all evangelical Christians, rejoice in the common 
basic beliefs: the incarnation of the Son of God, his sinless life, his 
supernatural works, his deity, his vicarious atonement, and resurrection 
from the dead, his present reign, and his coming Kingdom, with its 


eternal awards to the righteous and unrighteous. 


It contains a ringing declaration of religious liberty as “an 


inherent and inalienable human right,”’ from which the following 
may be quoted: 

Religious liberty, in its broadest significance, implies the following 
elements: First, no human authority of any kind, in society at large, 
in church or state, has any right to repress or hinder or thwart any man 
or group of men in the exercise of religious belief or worship. Second, 
the right of every man and group of men to complete freedom in the 
search for, the worship of, and obedience to God. Third, freedom to 
teach and preach those beliefs and truths which men may hold as com- 
mitted to them from God to be made known to others. 


For the rest it is, for the most part, a statement of the convic- 
tions of the churches with respect to the conduct of life in 
individual, industrial, national, and international relations. 
With the Milwaukee Convention it would appear that the 
wave of reaction among Baptists is receding. The majority 
of the constituency of the Northern Baptist Convention are, 
with little question, conservative in their theological views, 


but it has been increasingly apparent during the last five years 
that they are determined to stand on those principles of religious 
liberty upon which the denomination was founded, and that 
they are unwilling to permit a highly organized minority to 
impose upon Baptists their doctrinal standards or to succeed 
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in their attempt to capture and control the Convention with its 
missionary and educational agencies. The record of the votes 
at Milwaukee would seem to set that contingency farther off 
than ever. 

The fact that the Stockholm “ Message” was adopted with 
practical unanimity would seem to promise the subsidence of 
controversy over creed and a degree of harmony in the future 
in which the denomination as a whole, liberal and conservative 
together, upon the only possible platform of religious liberty 
and freedom of inquiry and interpretation, may concentrate 
its attention and energies upon the great practical enterprises 
for which it is responsible and for the promotion of which the 
Northern Baptist Convention was established. 








THE PROBLEM OF WORSHIP IN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


T, L, HARRIS 
New York City 





This article embodies the reflections of an Englishman who has made a careful 
study of methods of conducting church services in America, and who writes, ‘‘I have 
been very much interested and a little disappointed in the various experiments in 
worship which are being made in this country.”’ He contends that the dominant intel- 
lectualism of Protestantism has meant the ignoring of the dramatic considerations 
essential to an effective program of worship. 





Worship, like recreation, distinguishes its purpose and its 
function. The purpose of a game of golf is to make the round 
of the course in a minimum number of strokes; the function 
of the game is to give exercise and refreshment to tired men. 
So the purpose of public worship is to learn the will of God, to 
pray to him; to commune with him and to give him the glory. 
But the function of worship is to recreate and to inspire those 
whom the daily round and common task have left jaded and 
fatigued. The value of worship few will deny; though it must 
be admitted that it is just as harmful to indulge in a religious 
debauch as it is to get drunk with wine. But just as the miser 
is fond of remarking on the wickedness of improvidence, so a 
people that no Jonger worship, Jove to indicate the evils of 
excessive devotion, for a)) are born to execrate those sins which 
do not beset them and to excuse those to which they are them- 
selves tempted. It is from the lack, not an excess of worship, 
that the Anglo-Saxon world suffers today. 

The business man has discovered the value of exercise and 
rest for the body; is it a rash prophecy that he will soon learn 
the similar value of worship? That those who are able to 
make a regular practice of worship are the gainers thereby in 
peace of mind and in renewed strength, has been readily 


admitted by many who themselves were unable to follow their 
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own advice. <A well-known psychologist in London once told 
the author that one of the first questions he asked his patients 


was whether they said their prayers, and if he found that they 
were of religious habits he used those habits to restore wholeness 


of mind. “Prayer,” he said, “if intelligently used is one of 
the best methods I know of for curing cases of fear and of 
anxiety neurosis; unfortunately psychology in the act of dis- 
covering the value of the processes of prayer and worship has 
destroyed it by revealing the works.” 

Now it is true of many people today that they gaze rather 
enviously at those old-fashioned religious folk who are able to 
use the old methods of prayer quite sincerely and quite naively; 
they may even be tempted (and this is an explanation of much 
of the increase of Roman Catholicism in England during the 
war) to swallow the convictions which they learned from mod- 
ern science and theology and force themselves to take part in a 
form of worship whose value they see, but whose reality they 
question. ‘They are in the long run almost always disappointed 
of the hoped-for benefits, since the success of traditional worship 
depends upon the naiveté of the worshiper. 

But is it true that in understanding the psychological process 
which makes worship so valuable as a source of inspiration and 
of rest we make worship impossible? If it were merely that 
psychology ‘“‘ revealed the works,’ no more harm would be done 
to worship than an understanding of the principles of aesthetics 
would do to the appreciation of Sargent’s pictures; but linked 
with the psychological difficulty of explanation of a mystery, 
which is like the revelation of a conjuring-trick, there is a whole 
theory of the nature of reality, which is a philosophical and 
not a scientific or psychological poser. It is likely therefore 
that psychology may resuscitate the old question of reality, 
which early scientists assumed could be met by a naive realism, 
but it will do so not only in the field of theology; sooner or 
later the conception of reality which is prevalent today will 
have to be reshaped and made to extend beyond objects which 
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conform to the dimensions of space. Thus for psychology to 
disprove the objectivity of God, and so destroy the basis of 
worship, is not within the province of the science; it will com- 
pel educationists, theologians, and philosophers, and eventually 
the man in the street, to reconsider their conception of reality 
and of objectivity. 

However, ordinary church-going folk cannot wait for theo- 
logians and for philosophers. They need the rest and inspira- 
tion that worship gives; at the same time, if they are ordinarily 


intelligent, they need some working shift which will enable 
them to use forms of worship honestly and sincerely. It is 
here, as so often in times of philosophical transition, that 
analogy has itsuse. The theater-goer, unless he is sent by some 
organization to suppress vice, is not concerned to agree with 


the opinions of the playwright, nor does he mind that the actors 


have learned their parts by heart, nor does the fact that he 
knows the play is all make-believe detract from the enjoyment, 


recreation, and inspiration that he gains therefrom. Take for 
example a play like Outward Bound, The plot is admittedly 
fantastic, unreal. Whoever expected to go by a tourist 
steamer beyond the seas after death? The actors were com- 
pelled to speak what the author had written, and yet many 
good Protestant Americans who would consider the Mass 
superstitious, and the use of a prayer-book as formalism, 
experienced more of the spirit of worship in that theater than 
they had for many years within the walls of a church. The 
reason js not far to seek, Not only is worship in church too 
often rendered difficult by a knowledge of its psychological 
process; it 1s often made quite impossible by an utter disregard 
for the elementary principles of the drama, theology, and 
liturgics. To the original difficulty of psychology as to the 
nature of reality is added the far more serious one that the 
service of worship is meaning\ess and dull, a chain of incidents 
without any plot. A public who would hiss a play which was 


so il-planned that the order of the acts and scenes was of 
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no importance, or would throw into the wastebasket a novel 
which was so utterly without form that chapter iii and chapter 
xvi were interchangeable, stil) pathetically goes to church on 
Sunday morning, if it is neither too wet nor too fine, to take 
part in a disorderly medJey of music, hymn-singing, Scripture 
reading, praying, and a sermon. 

Much of the disorderliness of modern worship ts due to the 
antiguated theory that extemporary prayer is necessarily more 
spiritual than prepared or set forms of prayer. While it may 
be granted that at the time of the Reformation a vigorous pro- 
test was needed against the formalism of contemporary Catholi- 
cism, yet the need of the twentieth century cannot be met by 


the same methods as those of the sixteenth, for the needs them- 
selves are difierent. ‘Then, too, the dramatic construction of 


the service, which is so elaborate and intricate in Catholic 
liturgics, was severely modified by traditional Protestantism, 
which with its chaste psalm-singing, reading of Scripture, and 


exposition of the Word was dignitied if bare. But the bold 


outlines of Puritan worship have been ornamented and obscured 
by the addition of anthems, offertory hymns, and other musical 
themes, so that church service today js a quaint mixture of 
concert, lecture, and prayer-meeting. ‘This Easter in a well- 
known Presbyterian church in New Vork the congregation were 
proffered a sort of sacred vaudeville: the program opened with 
an excellent organ prelude, it was followed by a well-known 
hymn, which, as it were, represented the popular music-ha)) 
song and chorus, a lesson from Scripture was sandwiched in 
between a prayer and another musical item by a stringed 
quartet. Finally the star turn in the form of a sermon was 
put on. But a magnificent opportunity for a presentation of 
the Easter message had been thrown away. Admittedly the 
Protestant tradition has been the noble one of worshiping God 
with the mind. Protestant services have claimed the intelli- 
gence of the congregation. At the same time, as a recent writer 
in the Adantic Monthly points out, they have been forced to 
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sit through a lengthy preamble which as often as not is divorced 
from the sermon. Why not cut the cackle and get to business ? 
Partly, no doubt, it is due to a hangover form of medieval tradi- 
tion, but in part it is due to a vague idea that the preliminary 
exercises can set the right tone for the discourse. It is a pity 
that such excellent theory is generally so ill understood and so 
ill applied. A right emotional tone is a real help to sound 
thinking, and if the preliminary exercise of worship were intelli- 
gently used to prepare for the sermon, the congregation would 
be inspired, not fatigued by the music and the hymns, the 
prayers and the reading of Scripture. But if anyone could 
amuse himself by taking an order of service in a Protestant 
church and transposing the different items, he would find that 
almost any permutation or combination is as adequate as the 
one actually in force. 

The average congregation composed of men and women 
whose everyday life is not occupied with religious or philo- 
sophic problems need to have their minds relieved of mundane 
cares and anxieties before they can digest a good sermon. 
This is largely a matter of a right emotional attitude, and as we 
can better digest our dinners when they are spiced with music 
or conversation, so it is easier to digest a good sermon when the 
mind has been freed from distraction. For this purpose the 
opening confession of sin which was a regular part of the old- 
type service, if it was not too distressingly morbid, was of 
excellent service, for by it the people put away that sense of 
imperfection and of frustration which disturb the mind and 
renders it unfit to enter upon hard thinking. Then, too, the 
long theological prayer, so dear to a passing generation of Scots, 
had a value in that it gave dignity to the whole service and 
guided the imagination, lifting it above the pettiness which is 
the arch-foe of worship. Again, the choice of Scripture was 
designed to prepare the way for the thought which the sermon 
was to elaborate. And though in this the modern minister is 
not so remiss as in his public confession and “theological” 
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prayer, yet it is a pity that the exegetical sermon is passing 
away in favor of the political address or moral platitude, for 
the exegetical sermon was more closely linked to the construc- 
tion of the whole service. It may very well be that the sermon 
as a means of intellectual inquiry into religious truth should 
find a substitute in the form of a group discussion. Certainly 
the “‘come-back”’ which such devices permit serves to stimulate 
interest, as it allows all members to express their own views. 
But even a group discussion would be more likely to be efficient 
if it were opened by a paper which was calculated to free the 
minds of the group from the tyranny of petty considerations and 
from intolerance of divergent opinion. The use of the forum 
and of group discussion appears to be a great contribution to 
worship that has been made since the Reformation, but it is 
essentially concerned with the problems of the intellect and can 
only stir emotions in order to free the intellect for its work; it 
is not so much a substitute for older forms of worship as an 
addition to them. 

Protestantism, as has been said above, is more partial to the 
worship of intellectual effort than to the worship of emotional 
expression, and more successful in its use of the sermon and the 
Sunday school than in the prayer-meeting or revivalistic 
campaign. Indeed, for a while it attempted the impossible 
task of depriving worship of all emotional content whatever. 
The traditional forms of emotional expression in ritual were 
generally abandoned as superstitions, and the newer forms 
that in some instances arose generally took crude forms of 
speaking with tongues, rolling, shaking, or dancing, and were so 
obviously pathological as to be viewed with extreme suspicion. 
Gradually, however, it has come to be realized that emotion 
has its proper place in worship and that it can be guided into 
proper and beautiful channels. The churches and chapels of 
the Protestants ceased to be deliberately mean and ugly and 
were allowed, after some hesitation, it is true, to be decorated 
and to become beautiful. Then, too, hymns and music came 
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to be encouraged and the ‘“‘box of whistles’? was no more 
deemed papistical. Other influences were at work. Devices of 
the revivalist like the “penitents’ bench” and “hitting the 
sawdust trail” were one type. Another influence was the 
natural ritualism of the children who delighted in pageants and 
various forms of dramatic presentation. 

Just as in Protestantism worship was mainly a question of 
intellectual effort, so in Catholic worship, it was chiefly a 
matter of appropriate emotional expression. The Protestant 
service culminated in the sermon, the Catholic in the ritual 
act. Church music is much more fitted to Catholic worship 
than to traditional Protestant worship, for not only has the 
great mass of ecclesiastical music been produced by Catholics, 
but it was written to stimulate religious fervor and devotion. 
If the metaphor of a play was of doubtful validity when applied 
to Protestant worship, it is admittedly true of the Mass. But 
the specific sacramental act in which the Mass culminates, 
around which the sacred drama is built, is not essential to the 
type of worship. Almost any ritual act of dignity is sufficient 
around which to construct the drama of worship; and in the 
Roman Catholic church the Mass is but the prototype for other 
services, for example, the consecration of a church or the solem- 
nization of matrimony. The defects of this type of service, 
apart from all theological considerations as to the specific 
ritual act, are that it is apt to arouse deep emotions without 
providing an outlet in action, to become wearisome by too 
frequent repetition of set forms (though it is impossible to have 
such worship without them), and to bewilder by its intricacy 
and symbolism. Yet these objections are capable of being met, 
indeed are met by the Catholic church in most educated 
countries; for the sermon is planned to direct the emotions 
that the music, the prayer, and the ritual have aroused, into 
ethical channels; to a lesser degree the litany performs the 
same office of directing the wishes and desires of the congrega- 
tion into the practical consideration of the “fatherless children 
and widows.” The repetition of set forms is easily rectified by 
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providing greater variety and allowing the minister an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his discretion and to use extemporary prayer. 
And as the Roman church provides for greater liturgical 
variety than the Orthodox church, so the Protestant church, 
with its noble tradition of freedom, might avail itself of the 
riches of the past without being enslaved to the past. 

The objection that the dramatic form of service is intricate 
and symbolic would hold equally well with any opera and many 
plays. The rules of the art of worship have to be learned just 
as much as the rules of any other art. We do not expect an ear 
untrained in music to appreciate fully Wagner’s Valkyrie, nor 
should we expect a mind untrained in devotion to comprehend 
all the dignity and all the imagery of the Mass. The sound 
contention of Protestantism that all men are equal in the sight 
of their Maker has often been perverted into the foolish practice 
of allowing any fool to conduct His worship. The ministry is a 
profession as much as medicine; both serve all, but both demand 
professional technique as much as good will. Part of the tech- 
nique of any minister should be the conduct of divine worship, 
part of his instruction should consist in explaining to his con- 
gregation the principles of worship, in order to refine their taste 
and to enable them to gain more readily those graces which 
follow from the devout worship of God. It is admitted that 
any dramatic form of service demands some sort of explanation, 
for it will very rarely be completely self-explanatory to an 
absolute stranger. It is evident, moreover, that, as elaborate 
plays are unfit to be staged in country villages, so elaborate 
services with complicated ritual and difficult music are quite 
unsuited to and beyond the means of rustic congregations; this 
fact was too often forgotten by the ritualists in the Church 
of England, and only aroused the natural hostility of the con- 
gregations whom they sought to drive and not to lead into what 
they thought to be a more beautiful and fitting worship of God. 

Protestantism has so long been unused to an intelligent use 
of the emotions in worship that any attempt to use them and 
direct them into serviceable channels is almost certain to be 
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misunderstood. As a matter of tactics it would be advisable 
not to commence experimentation with the Lord’s Supper, for 
any such means would be likely to be misunderstood as 
“Catholic,” and it would be better to begin with some such 
service as marriage, where there is still much symbolism left and 
where the dialogue form of versicle and response still of neces- 
sity survives. This dialogue form of versicle and response, so 
characteristic of all ancient liturgical forms, has this great 
value, that it links the minister with the congregation. It is 
easy to become inattentive during a long prayer, but the back- 
and-forth between the congregation and minister in this form 
and in the liturgy keeps up a running dialogue which preserves 
interest and secures attention. To a lesser degree, the collect 
secures a like result. In the marriage service such a dialogue 
exists at least in a rudimentary form and could easily be 
elaborated. Then, too, the culminating dramatic act need by 
no means always be sacramental, as the following act will show: 
The Christian Student Movement in Cambridge holds a 
service in Great St. Mary’s every noon and has for some years 
past made several interesting experiments in worship. As the 
students are of every denomination from the “highest 
Anglican” to Quaker, it is no easy task to plan a service which 
should be attractive and satisfying to all. No regulations are 
laid upon the student whose turn it is to lead the worship, but 
as a rule the culminating part is a period of silent prayer at the 
close, for which the choice of Scripture, the use of “‘collects,”’ 
and the saying of a litany are preparation. Here the dramatic 
climax is silence, which is open to no theological objection from 
Anglican or Quaker, but it is a silence which concludes a 
proper “‘emotional”’ prelude; it is a silence which is not empty, 
but which is full of the thoughts which the reading and prayers 
have suggested and which the litany has directed into practical 
channels, and any who have been regularly to that brief service 
realize that its simplicity is not bare and that it is a dramatic 
whole, not a conglomeration of beautiful parts. 
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If this article has fulfilled its purpose it will have suggested a 
solution to one of the most widespread difficulties in the way 
of public worship, for intellectual assent to the forms of worship 
is not necessary to a participation in them, any more than a 
man has to agree with Bernard Shaw in order to enjoy his 
plays. And this is more particularly true of that worship 
which is primarily directed to the emotions. Thus a clear 
distinction should be drawn between the type of worship which 
is especially intellectual and concerned with solving particu- 
lar problems, for which the study circle and group discussion 
are best fitted though the older sermon form has advantages, 
and that type of worship which is addressed primarily to the 
emotions. 

It is this second type which has crept into regular Protes- 
tant worship in the form of hymn-singing and other musical 
items and distracted and marred the simpler structure of the 
traditional service, and it is high time that the value of these 
additions should be recognized as independent and given a 
standing of their own. In so far as local conditions allow, it 
would appear profitable to experiment with new forms of wor- 
ship in which the artistic elements should predominate. To 
this end the service-books of the older churches might well be 
pillaged and the use of set forms, especially the litany and the 
collect and versicles, restored. The sermon would have its 
proper place in this experiment, but it would not be a theo- 
logical discourse or a political harangue, but would be very brief 
and simple, subordinated to the whole and intended to direct 
the devotion of the worshipers into ethical channels and to set 
their wills to meet the practical problems of daily life. Mar- 
riage, Thanksgiving, the great seasons of Christmas and Easter 
afford suitable occasions for such an experiment, by which 
might be restored to the churches that power over men’s 
affections and truest emotions. It is absurd to say that 
Americans do not like ritual; the fraternities and secret socie- 
ties give that the lie. But a man who appreciates the ritual of 
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his lodge would not use it as a help to solve a business problem; 
so where worship is intended to be intellectual it should not be 
allowed to become emotional, but where worship is meant to be 
an opportunity for expression of deep religious feeling, it is 
ridiculous to bring it to the bar of logic; a man does not justify 
kissing by dialectic, nor does he apologize for being moved by 
drama. If only it were frankly recognized that assent must be 
given by the intellect to things of the intellect, then it would be 
easy for the emotional] needs of man to find their satisfaction, as 
did those of the Psalmist of old, in singing unto the Lord a new 
song and his praise in the assembly of saints. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Resignation of Dr. Fosdick.—It will be recalled that at the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in May, 
1924, the objections which had been raised to Dr. Fosdick’s preaching 
in a Presbyterian pulpit were eventually met by the following 
recommendation: 

We are constrained to believe that the existing relations should not con- 
tinue longer. In saying so we do not mean that the First Church of New York 
must of necessity be deprived of the services of Dr. Fosdick, which they so 
much desire. We do think, however, that if he desires to occupy a Presbyterian 
pulpit for an extended time, he should enter our denomination through the 
regular method and become subject to the jurisdiction and authority of the 
church. If this is done, much of the cause of irritation would be removed. 
If he can accept the doctrinal standards of our church, as contained in the 
Confession of Faith, there should be no difficulty in receiving him. If he can- 
not, he ought not to continue to occupy a Presbyterian pulpit. 

The action of the Assembly was transmitted to Dr, Fosdick by the chair- 
man of the special committee of the Presbytery of New York in a letter 
in which he made it clear that the Presbytery earnestly urged him to 
consider favorably the proposal of the Assembly. Dr. Fosdick’s reply 


to this letter was as follows: 
Rev. Edgar Whitaker Work, D.D., Center Lovell, Maine 


My DEAR Dr. Work: I have before me your letter of September first, 
informing me of the action of the General Assembly with reference to my 
relationship with the First Presbyterian Church of New York. I agree with 
you that this action is a sincere and kindly endeavor to find a solution for a 
trying situation and, from my first acquaintance with the Assembly’s decision, 
I have so understood it. It is with the more regret, therefore, that I must write 
you my declination of the proposal which you so courteously have transmitted 
to me. 

My disinclination to become a Presbyterian minister is not at all due to 
denominational reasons. Were the transfer of my membership from one 
denomination to another the only question involved, I have no sectarian 
loyalties that would make the change difficult. But that is not the only ques- 
tion involved. The proposal of the General Assembly calls for a definite 
creedal subscription, a solemn assumption of theological vows in terms of the 
Westminster Confession. 


043 
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In answer to this proposal I must in all honesty set my long-standing and 
assured conviction that creedal subscription to ancient confessions of faith is a 
practice dangerous to the welfare of the church and to the integrity of the 
individual conscience. 

There have been two historic attitudes toward creeda) subscription among 
evangelical Christians. Some have welcomed it, have founded their churches 
upon acceptance of definite formulations of faith, and then with the passage of 
time and the coming of new ways of thinking have sought liberty from the 
literal meanings of their confessions by emendation and interpretation. 

Others, equally evangelical, have felt that this practice is perilous to honesty 
and hampering to the free leadership of the Spirit. They have distrusted the 
ethics and feared the effect of subscription to ancient forms of statement, 
involving successive reinterpretations of the meaning attached to the words. 
They have refused to require this in their churches and, as individuals, they 
have not submitted to it. To this second way of thinking 1 unreservedly 
belong. 

There are many creedal statements such as the Augsburg Confession, the 
Westminster Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, which express in the menta) 
formulas of the generations when they were written abiding Christian experi- 
ences and convictions. I honor all of them; they represent memorable achieve- 
ments in the development of Christian thought. But for me to make a creedal 
subscription in terms of any one of them would be a violation of conscience. 

Let me add also that this general and long-standing attitude toward creedal 
subscription is necessarily heightened by the particular situation in which I 
now find myself. 

In theology I hold the opinions which hundreds of Presbyterian ministers 
hold. Jam an evangelical Christian. So many men of my position have been 
cordially welcomed into the Presbyterian ministry, as holding the substance of 
doctrine for which the church stands, that I have no reason to suppose that the 
Presbytery of New York would fail to receive me. But, after two years of 
vehement personal attack from a powerful section of the Presbyterian church, 
I face now an official proposal which calls on me either to make a theological 
subscription or else leave an influential pulpit. Any subscription made under 
such circumstances would be generally and, I think, truly interpreted as moral 
surrender. Iam entirely willing that my theology should be questioned; Iam 
entirely unwilling to give any occasion for the questioning of my ethics. 

One further reason for my declination remains. I undertook my present 
relationship at the First Church with entire good faith. Knowing nothing 
about Presbyterian regulations with regard to the employment of ministers 
from other denominations, I refused to take responsibility for any decision in 
the matter. When, however, the Session of the church, the Presbytery and 
the Synod had passed upon the proposed arrangement without a dissenting 
voice, I supposed that my relationship with the church was without taint of 


irregularity. 
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It was the interdenominational character of the arrangement which chiefly 
attracted me. Here was an object-lesson in the new freedom with which Chris- 
tians could disregard denominational lines and work together. The arrange- 
ment at the First Church has been so regarded in popular thought and I have 
rejoiced in that aspect of the relationship. 

The proposal of the General Assembly, however, would reverse all that. 
I recognize that the Assembly’s decision concerns the particular relationship at 
the First Church and cannot fairly be interpreted as a general rule excluding 
the ministry of non-Presbyterians from Presbyterian pulpits. Nevertheless, 
the principle involved tn the decision, 1f logically applied, would certainly tend 
to discourage the employment of any except Presbyterian clergymen as min- 
isters in Presbyterian pulpits. 

It may not enact a rule but it suggests a precedent. It encourages a return 
to the principle of a denominationally “closed shop.” It represents, so it seems 
to me, a retrograde sectarian movement. As a convinced interdenominational- 
ist, therefore, who does not believe in an exclusive but in an inclusive church, 
I must not consent to the decision. To concur with it would be to agree with 
an attitude with which I radically disagree, to fal) in with a denominationa) 
spirit which I regret and deplore. 

As you see, my reasons for declining the courteous invitation which you 
have extended to me spring from my conscience. 1 must not do what for me 
would be a disingenuous and fictitious thing, under the guise of taking solemn 
vows. lam sure you would not have me do it. 

bs : P : a m watth <chicn 

Let me add a final expression of my cordia) thanks for a)) the good wil) which 
I have met in my Presbyterian associations in New York. As associate min- 
ister at the First Church I have spent five of the most memorable and enjoyable 
years of my life. Isincerely regret that so much uproar has attended the latter 
part of my ministry, but I am grateful that it has been uproar from a distance 
and that among my brethren in the church and Presbytery I have had such 
unfailing friendship and such generous support. I leave these relationships 
now with a most lively sense of my indebtedness to you and to those whom you 
represent and with prayerful good wishes for the prosperity of the great church 
to which you belong. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Clerk of Sessions of the First 
Presbyterian Church together with my resignation as associate minister. 


(Signed) HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


The theological aspects of the controversy have received wide 
publicity. With minor exceptions Dr. Fosdick has been very con- 
siderate of the feelings of conservative Christians, and most of his 
preaching is of such a character as to be generally edifying to all 
evangelical church members. The issue was forced by the determina- 
tion of the fundamentalists to eliminate all expressions of modernism 


from the church. Apart from the theological issue, one other aspect 
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of the matter appears in the stress which Dr. Fosdick lays on the 
importance of an interdenominational ministry. Such a conception, 
while alluring, yet is not entirely easy to put into practice. An im- 
portant church very naturally desires its preacher to be able to go as 
an accredited delegate to the denominational meetings, to serve on 
committees, and to help guide the denominational policies. If the 
preacher belongs to a different denomination such participation in 
general denominational affairs is difficult, if not impossible. While the 
evils of secretarianism are evident, it is also true that denominational 
loyalty may be a very important means of enlisting men in great 
co-operative Christian enterprises. For these reasons, it seems probable 
that most churches will continue to prefer preachers belonging to the 
denomination rather than those from outside, no matter how able the 


latter may be. 


The Challenge of Fundamentalism.—John M. Mecklin, writing 
under the above title in the American Review (September—October), calls 
attention to some of the major differences that divide the modernists and 
fundamentalists. ‘The modernist, having made peace with the spirit of 
modern culture, is defending the religious place of that new culture and 
thus fighting the battle of science and democracy. The central point of 
disagreement is the idea of authority. The fundamentalist desires a 
supernatural authority outside of the social order in which he lives. 
Three things militate against such supernatural authoritarianism: the 
scientific assumption that reason is the sole trustworthy guide, the demo- 
cratic idea of authority, and the traditional individualism of Protestant- 
ism. The point is very well brought out that fundamentalism would 
deepen the gulf between the church and modern culture. ‘Then modern 
culture would become indifferent to religion or even anti-religious. 
Religion in its isolation would become intellectually stagnant. The 
writer is correct when he says the fundamentalist underestimates the 
importance of the modern culture which is behind modernism. 

The fundamentalist sits down to a breakfast of food gathered from the ends 
of the earth by the application of science to transportation, cold storage, and 
cookery; he rides to his office in a car that is the very last word of science as 
applied to locomotion; when he lies sick the genius of a Pasteur, a Koch, a 
Lister, or a Roentgen is invoked to ease his pain. Yet on a Sabbath morning, 
with singular inconsistency, he asks us to close our eyes to all these tested 
achievements of science with their philosophical implications and to seek satis- 
faction for present-day religious aspirations in the theological formulas drafted 
by thinkers of the distant past who never even in their wildest dreams conceived 


of our modern world. 
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Is Mystery the Center of Religion?—Mr. W. J. Dawson answers 
affirmatively in an article entitled “ Vulgarizing Religion” in the Century 
for September. To him the cleavage is not that which we traditionally 
think of between pagan and Christian but between those affirming the 
sole realities as the seen and those with a belief in the things that are 
unseen. The real charm and core of religion is not in its logic but in the 
inexplicable elements of awe and divine mystery. The article is a plea 
for retaining mystery and worship in religion and developing the sense of 
awe in relation to the spiritual world. There must be an enrichment of 
worship to keep vital this sense of mystery. Most persons would prob- 
ably agree with Mr. Dawson in his desire for a more beautiful and wor- 
shipful religion in which the element of mystery would play a part. 
Numbers, however, while affirming that mystery is the center of religion, 
yet feel that that mystery cannot in any way isolate the church from the 
main duty of creating the good life. To most Protestants probably 
worship must be secondary to that greater aim. Otherwise the mystery 
becomes simply superstition and an anesthesia rather than a dynamic 
impulse to a creative life of service and human helpfulness. Undoubtedly 
new mysteries need to be found which will make more real and dramatic 
the spiritual realities of life. There is a danger of vulgarizing religion 
through the loss of the mysterious, but there is equally a danger of the 
loss of vital contact with the human problem through excessive and 


unevaluated mystery. 


Reformation or Conversion?—Under the striking title, ‘How Can 
Civilization Be Saved ?”’ Professor Harry F. Ward has sounded a needed 
note in the Christian Century for September 11. It is a plea that the 
educational method upon which modern religion has largely relied in 
dealing with the corporate life is not sufficient. Room must also be 
made for conversion. Professor Ward is in line here with Dewey and 
others in their basic contention against war, ‘that we must get a general 
moral judgment that war is wrong and national declarations that it is 
a crime, to enable our educational and reform programs to work; that 
we must change our direction and be headed away from war and not 
toward it before our steps can get us anywhere.” This viewpoint can 
well be applied, as is done here, to other aspects of our social life which 
block the endeavor for the good life for the many. The viewpoint is 
illustrated largely from the industrial field, where we are faced by a 
capitalism that through education cannot be reconstructed; for educa- 
tion lacks the dynamic ideas and creative impulse necessary if civilization 
is to be saved. The state, capitalism, and imperialism need regeneration 
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as well as reformation. Nor reformation but something more funda- 
mental is needed. Our modern point of view tends to make us forget 
that fact. 

The Japanese Problem and Christian Missions.—Rev. E. H. Zaugg 
has given us a timely article on that subject in the Missionary Review of 
the World for September. He calls our attention to the serious danger 
of the growing spirit of narrow nationalism which is among us. It is 
apparent in one form in the attempt by many to define Americans in 
terms of Protestant, Nordic whites with a resulting accentuation of race 
problems. It is apparent also in a jingoistic nationalism as expressed in 
our recent treatment of Japan. Mr. Zaugg while not advocating unre- 
stricted Japanese immigration does contend that the quota of between 
two and three hundred Japanese a year under the rate provided for other 
nations in the Immigration Bill would not have proved a menace to our 
national life and would have made a distinct difference in the whole inter- 
national relationship. Christian missions find it exceedingly difficult to 
give force to Christian declarations of human brotherhood in the face 
of actions by so-called Christian nations which so belie their professions. 
It seems to be increasingly the case that our international diplomacy is 
proving a stumbling-block to our Christian missionary program in the 
Orient and in Latin-American countries. The success of our missionary 
work is closely related to the measure in which we can permeate our 
international contacts with the spirit of Christianity. 


A CORRECTION 
After the article, “The Modern Chinese Cult of Ancestors,” by J. T. 
Addison, appearing in the issue of September, 1924 was in type, two 
small paragraphs were omitted. It happened that in the notes attached 
to these paragraphs five works were mentioned which are subsequently 
To make these later references intel- 


” 


referred to only as “op. cit. 
ligible to any who may care to use them, the titles of these five works 
are here noted: 

W. Grube, Religion and Kultus der Chinesen. Leipzig, 1910. 

J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese. New York, 1865. 

R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China. London, 1910. 

Schultze, “‘Totenverehrung in China,” in Lvangelisches Missions- 


Magazin. Basel, Jan. 1887. 
Nitschkowsky, ‘“‘Der Chinesische Ahnenkultus,” in Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift. Vol. XXII (1895). 











BOOK REVIEWS 


DR. GORE’S DEFENSE OF ANGLICANISM! 

In the two previous volumes Dr. Gore has set forth the distinctly 
theological beliefs which he feels are essential to Christianity. In this 
third volume he discusses the authority of the church. It is a most 
interesting book. The author is well aware of the considerations which 
historical criticism has brought before us, and he honors the scholarly 
spirit. But he is at heart a loyal churchman. He is firmly convinced 
that Christ so far foresaw the future that he “did in fact make precise 
provision for his Church” (p. 42). He believes therefore that Christianity 
is an officially authorized religion, and that true Christians will loyally 
adhere to the officially approved church. These convictions he attempts 
to maintain with a frank recognition of the facts which scholars face. 

I do not think, then, that on a review of all this evidence there is any room 
for doubting that Jesus Christ did—not indeed found the Church, for it had been 
long in existence, but refounded it under a new covenant, and under a new 
government, that of the apostles, and empowered by a new life, that of his 
own Spirit, instructed anew by His teaching and His death and resurrection, 
and equipped with certain outward rites or sacraments which, with the Scrip- 
tures, marked its continuity with the Old Israel (p. 60). 

Those who do not entertain the high-church conception of the origin 
of the Christian community are impressed by the scanty evidence for it. 
Dr. Gore shrewdly thrusts behind this scanty evidence certain pre- 
suppositions which mightily help toward his conclusions. He insists 
that the Christian church is historically continuous with “the holy 
people of God—Israel.”” Now nothing can be plainer than that the Old 
Testament represents Israel as a divinely guided people, through whom 
alone the world can be saved. But at the time of Jesus the Jews had 
proved recreant to this divine purpose. Consequently God transferred 
his special guidance from Israel to the Christian church. It is inconceiv- 
able that Christ, knowing this, should not have made express provision 
for the official organization of the church. Thus, though the direct 
evidence is admittedly imperfect, it seems conclusive when read in the 
light of this religious philosophy. 

* The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore. New York: Scribner, 1924. 


Pp. xiv+366. $2.25. 
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The critical reader is impelled to ask whether if Israel, divinely 
selected to be the bearer of the world’s salvation, proved recreant 
to the trust, the official Christian church may not also have proved 
recreant. The defects and failures of the church are patent to all who 
read history. Dr. Gore frankly recognizes them. But he regards them 
as the result of failing to apprehend or to observe the divine plan. In 
order to prevent the church from falling into error, it is necessary that 
through all time Christianity shall be measured by the original instruc- 
tions given by Christ. 

There is something infallible in the Church, which is the original Gospel 
proclaimed by the apostles, and recorded in the New Testament. The Church 
is endowed with the Spirit of truth in order to realize, to propagate, and to 
defend this faith and to explicate its meaning. But it cannot add toit. Where 
the Scripture gives no information (for ‘“‘we know in part and we prophesy 
in part” only), the Church must be content to remain silent till the day dawns 
of greater light. Meanwhile men of discernment may enquire and speculate 
and suggest pious opinions. But the Church can make no new article of faith. 

Dr. Gore specifies certain Romanist doctrines, like the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception, which he asserts cannot be found in the 
original faith delivered to the apostles. To a member of a free church 
it seems that some of Dr. Gore’s own contentions come dangerously 
near to being additions to the original faith. If one believes beforehand 
that Christ or the apostles taught a certain doctrine, it is quite possible 
to find apparent support for the belief in texts or phrases of the New 
Testament. If, on the other hand, one disbelieves in a given doctrine, he 
will demand explicit evidence rather than implicit hints. One’s defini- 
tion of the “original” content of faith is thus inevitably shaped to some 
extent by the beliefs of the interpreter, if he feels compelled to identify 
his own faith with the original deposit. Thus Dr. Gore finds the Nicene 
doctrine of the trinity “implicitly” taught in the original deposit of 
faith. The creeds of the church, in his view, add no new doctrines to 
the teachings of the New Testament. But the very fact that non- 
Catholic churches repudiate some of the Anglican doctrines, and do-this 
because they believe that these repudiated doctrines are not justified by 
the New Testament, indicates how subjective is any doctrinal appeal 


to the “original” faith. 

One interesting distinction is made by Dr. Gore. He admits frankly 
that the New Testament writers—indeed even Jesus himself—expressed 
themselves in terms of a world-view which has been in many respects 
superseded. ‘There must have been in our Lord’s mind a world of 
ordinary ‘knowledge’ which he shared with his contemporaries, by the 
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use of which alone he could speak intelligibly to them, which was part 
of the furniture and limitation of his real humanity; but this He did not 
teach” (p. 258. Italics mine). In other words, a distinction must be 
made between the official truth conveyed by Christ and the incidental 
ideas attaching to his exposition of that truth. Bluntly stated, this 
seems to imply that any aspect of the New Testament teaching which 
can be identified as merely a sharing of the ordinary conceptions of that 
day may be considered as incidental, and not authoritative. Dr. Gore 
himself states that the early Christians regarded inspiration as coincident 
with infallibility. But since he himself knows that the Bible is not 
infallible, he considers that particular doctrine of inspiration to be 
one which the Christian church “took over from the Jewish schools” 
(p. 263). One is moved here to ask whether, if it is illegitimate to “add 
to” the original Christian faith, it is nevertheless permissible to subtract 
from it, and to decline to incorporate into modern belief a conception 
admittedly held by the early apostles, simply because that conception 
does not seem true to us. If we may revise the apostolic conception of 
inspiration, why not other apostolic ideas ? 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature of the defense. The 
arguments advanced depend for their cogency on the prior belief in the 
official authorization by Christ of the apostolic church which is truly 
represented in modern times by the Church of England. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the acknowledgment that organic church unity can 
come, if it ever comes, only as Christendom shall adopt the Anglican 
pattern. Yet in the cordial recognition given to the genuinely Christian 
qualities of the other churches, and in the admonition to cultivate in all 
possible ways a practical co-operation with them in non-doctrinal 
enterprises, we find a spirit which eventually must overcome the official 
exclusiveness which inevitably attaches to a high-church conception of 
the nature of Christianity. 

There is in the Anglican conception so generous a recognition of the 
positive value of historical tradition, and so true an appreciation of the 
spiritual power of the living church, that one longs for a genuinely histori- 
cal interpretation of this church idea. In many places Dr. Gore comes 
close to really a historical conception of Christianity. He recognizes 
that every age has creatively attempted to interpret the significance 
of the Christian faith so as to give it greater power in the lives of men. 
But he conceives this creative activity as the re-verification of the faith 
once delivered. It is, of course, true that Christians always try to attain 
a sense of harmony between themselves and the original faith. But a 
little reflection on the facts of history will show that doctrine actually 
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arises out of the creative activity of a living faith. Dr. Gore constantly 
emphasizes the importance of the conception of the living church. If 
only he would recognize frankly the right of the church in any age to 
interpret its historical inheritance in such a way as best to serve the 
spiritual interests of the age, instead of hedging it around with the inhibi- 
tions derived from a questionable doctrine of the authority of the original 
faith, he might conserve everything doctrinal and ritualistic for which 
he now contends, without running into that exclusive ecclesiasticism 
which he feels to be so important. But toa mind like his the justification 
for any item of Christianity must be found not so much in the easily 
verifiable realm of actual power in modern life as in an alleged official 
institution by Christ, the verification of which is extremely difficult. 
And the marvel of it is that such uncertain verification seems to him a 
better defense of Christianity than to rest the case on its ascertainable 


merits. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSOR LEIGHTON’S PHILOSOPHY: 


Professor Leighton has given us a comprehensive study of philo- 
sophical problems. There is no major question—and hardly a minor 
one occupying the attention of contemporary thinkers—that does not 
find a place between its covers. This comprehensive character adds 
greatly to the value of the book both as a text for advanced students 
and as a treatise for the general reader who has the courage to enter the 
field of metaphysics. There are other merits in the work, however, 
which increase the reader’s obligation to Professor Leighton. The 
discussions are carried on with a breadth, vigor, and sanity which make 
them less remote from the interests of daily life than the reputation of 
metaphysical treatises would suggest; they also contain sufficient 
references to the best literature dealing with the various subjects to give 
direction for further study. 

Professor Leighton sympathizes in the main with the idealistic 
tradition in philosophy. He recognizes, however, that idealism has 
assumed so many forms that some specific designation is needed to fix 
more exactly his own position. He calls his philosophy “ Dynamic 
Idealism in the sense that it aims to find in the living universe a home 
and scope for humanistic ideals or values.” He rejects certain features 
of the absolute idealism which has been made familiar to all technical 


* Wan and the Cosmos. An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1922. Pp. xi+578. 
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students through the works of Bradley, Bosanquet, and others. His 
general objection to such an idealism is that it yields no definable values 
by which to interpret and guide our lives. “Since the absolute includes 
everything, we know not how, it explains nothing. We need a more modest 
principle for knowledge—one that does not treat us with high disdain 
and that we can use in the day’s work.” 

Those who are chiefly concerned with the religious aspects of philoso- 
phy will find in the latter half of the volume a series of chapters of unusual 
interest. Among these are “The Problem of Personality,” ‘“ Conscious- 
ness,’ “The Subconscious,” “Mind and Body,” “Ethical Values,” 
‘Moral Freedom,” “Immortality,” ‘Finite Selves and Over-self,” 
“Perfection and Evolution,”’ “The Problem of Evil,” and “ Metaphysics 
and Religion.”” A simple enumeration of these subjects should be 
sufficient to arouse the curiosity of all inquiring minds among the 
theologians. 

The religious view which the author develops may be described as 
monistic theism. The universe, he argues, must have its ground in 
“an overself or super-person.” But the dominant social note in his 
whole philosophy leads to another description more characteristic of his 
thought, viz., “a spiritual society or community of selfhood.” 

It must be much more than a self or person, in the sense in which we 

immediately experience and reflectively know the entities for which these 
terms stand. Each one of us is an imperfect spiritual community living in 
interpersonal or social relations. We can make no hard and fast separation 
of our intrapersonal and our interpersonal lives. By analogy, I would describe 
the supreme ground of values as the perfection of selfhood, which is, by that 
very fact, the perfect community or society. 
Although Professor Leighton’s view is not at all points identical with 
that of Professor Royce, it approximates more closely to this than to 
any other well-known system, especially if we consider the later state- 
ments of Royce’s thought when the emphasis had shifted from the 
Absolute to the “ Beloved Community.” 

Professor Leighton is well aware that from the point of view of logical 
demonstration his religious philosophy must inevitably lack complete 
cogency. “To affirm that these values have a transcendent cosmic 
ground is to pass beyond the limits of human experience by an act of 
faith which has its source in the feeling of supreme value which attaches 
itself to the Christian experience. ... . It is not knowledge in a philosoph- 
ical or scientific sense.’ In keeping with this admission, he recognizes 
the place of mysticism in religion. Indeed, he detines the highest type 
of religion as “ethical mysticism.” Such a form of ‘“mysticism’’ should 
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be clearly distinguished from the classical mysticism which has played 
a great réle in the history of religious thought; otherwise the term will 
prove quite misleading. Classical mysticism has stoutly maintained a 
“negative theology,” insisting that all our human descriptions of the 
Supreme Reality are purely symbolic. By contrast with this, the 
author’s religious philosophy appears positive and rationalistic. 

Man and the Cosmos, in its comprehensive treatment of philosophical 
problems, necessarily ranges over highly debatable ground. It is accord- 
ingly inevitable that even the sympathetic critic will find not a little 
which fails to carry conviction, persuasively as the case isargued. Diffi- 
culties will be felt at various points according to the philosophical convic- 
tions of the critic. Thus the affirmation of perfection and progress 
as coexisting in the whole of reality will be attacked on the one side by 
many idealists, and on the other by many realists. The connection of 
values with personality, insisted upon throughout the book, will find 
general acceptance, whereas the particular ontological, or cosmic, 
status assigned them will appear to not a few to lack proof. In dealing 
with ethical values, Professor Leighton takes the characteristic position 
of the absolute idealists. The “ought-to-be” is ultimately, despite 
all appearances to the contrary, one with the “‘is.”’ Here it may well 
be contended that the validity of the moral ideal does not depend upon 
any present embodiment of it, but rather upon its fitness to serve human- 
ity in realizing the values of which it is progressively capable. And, 
further, the contention that morality seriously demands a perfection 
impossible to finite beings is one which, in my opinion, neither serves the 
interests of true religion nor accords with the utterances of the enlightened 
conscience. 

In a different field of thought, I confess to some difficulty with the 
argument by which it is intended to show that novelty involves a real 
discontinuity in the process of development. And in surveying the work 
as a whole, I find myself asking whether an unacknowledged dualism 
does not remain in the author’s system between the “blind physical 
forces” of nature and the supreme principle of spiritual selfhood. This 
question emerges in considering both the natural development of person- 
ality and its experiences of good and evil in the world. 

The enumeration of such difficulties does not argue a lack of appreci- 
ation of this excellent book. The author has rendered a distinct service 
to philosophy by his thorough and able treatment of problems which, 
if ignored by some and scorned by others, remain the inescapable ques- 
tions that thinking beings must always ask and always try to answer. 

WALTER GoopNoW EVERETT 

BRowWN UNIVERSITY 
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LOCK’S COMMENTARY ON THE PASTORAL EPISTLES* 


Some excellent work has recently been done on the Pastoral Epistles, 
but it has been mostly philological, and has centered on the question of 
Pauline authorship. There has been little attempt to study the Epistles 
for their own sake, as documents of the first importance for the transition 
period in the history of the primitive church. Dr. Lock’s commentary 
is therefore timely and welcome. It is based on a thorough knowledge 
of all that has been written on the Epistles, but is much more than a 
judicious summary of other men’s opinions. Dr. Lock has approached 
every problem from an independent point of view, and some of his most 
valuable suggestions are entirely his own. We cannot but think that 
his book suffers from his inability to make up his mind on the question 
of authorship. Sometimes he appears to grant that Paul is responsible 
at most for only a few stray passages. At other times he proceeds on 
the assumption that in these Epistles we have a genuine statement of 
Paul’s teaching in his later days, when his thought was directed more to 
practical than to theological issues. If the Epistles had been treated 
frankly as later records, reflecting the ideas and conditions of the post- 
apostolic age, their significance would, we believe, have stood out in a 
better light. It is clear, however, that Dr. Lock’s attitude is due not 
to any mere conservatism but to his genuine admiration for the Epistles. 
He has found in them so much sound wisdom that he resents the modern 
tendency to disparage them, and sees no intrinsic reason why they should 
not be the work of Paul. As a result of this cordial appreciation the 
commentary is vital and interesting throughout. 

The purely exegetical work is admirably done. All the difficulties 
of interpretation (and they are many) are lucidly and concisely dealt 
with, and the solutions will for the most part command assent. Some 
of the debated passages (e.g. I Tim. 3:16) could have borne a fuller investi- 
gation, and room might have been made for a number of special notes 
on terms and ideas peculiar to these Epistles. There is one excellent 
note of this kind on the “deposit”; we should have welcomed another 
on the nature of the “faithful sayings.” Dr. Lock regards them, and 
he is probably right, as fragments of hymns, and renders them skilfully 
in rhymed verse; but he has not sufficiently defended his view, and has 
missed a tempting opportunity for discussing the whole subject of early 
Christian psalmody. The commentary is somewhat disappointing on 
the theological side. In his desire to emphasize the Pauline quality 

The Pastoral Epistles (International Critical Commentary). By Rev. Walter 
Lock, late professor of divinity in the University of Oxford. New York: Scribner, 
1924. Pp. xliv+163. $3.00. 
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of the Epistles Dr. Lock has frequently slurred over the differences from 
Pauline thought in spite of similarities in language. At the same time 
he has recognized, more fully than any previous commentator, the Hellen- 
istic strain that runs through the Epistles, and by his apt references to 
contemporary philosophy and religion has put a number of passages in 
a new light. A notable instance is his interpretation of the phrase 
“our great God and Saviour” in Titus 2:13. It is to be regretted that 
with his special knowledge of the religious movements of the age he has 
not more fully discussed the heresies which are assailed in the three 
Pastorals. The few paragraphs in which he notes their strange blending 
of Jewish and Gnostic elements are highly suggestive, but the subject 


deserved a more searching examination. 
ERNEST F, Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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[The more important books in the list will be reviewed at length] 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Esstemont, J. E. Bahaé’U’ Lich and the New Era. New York: Brentano’s, 

1924. 236 pages. 

A sympathetic presentation of the Baha'i teachings as a religious philosophy and 
social program for the modern world. 

GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. Le Pélerinage @ la Mekke. Paris: Librairie 

Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1923. viii+332 pages. 4o fr. 

With the large additions of Moslem territory accruing to them since the end of the 
world-war, the French are continuing their extremely useful studies of Moslem reli- 
gious developments and institutions. While it contains little that is actually new, this 
book gives a reliable survey of the places, rites, and meaning of the greatest of Moslem 
religious institutions, the “pilgrimage” to Mecca. 


GaupDEFROy-DemomBynEsS. La Syrie a L’ Epoque des Mamelouks d’apres les 
Auteurs Arabes. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 10923. 
cxix-+ 288 pages. 50 fr. 

Vol. III of the “‘Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique” published since the 
French occupation of Syria by the Service des Antiquités et des Beaux-arts of the 
Haut-Commissariat de la République Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban. A detailed study 
of the geography and administrative organization of Syria in the late Middle Ages, 
when it belonged to the Mameluke rulers of Egypt. The book fills a long-felt gap 
in Western historical literature. 

GriswoLtp,H.D. The Religion of the Rigveda. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. XXlv-+392 pages. $4.20. 

This work continues the valuable series on ‘‘ The Religious Quest of India.’”’ The 
author writes the story of religion in the Vedic age around the figures of the great gods 
of the Rig-Veda. Introductory chapters deal with the Indo-European origins of 
Aryan culture and with the tribal organization in the Punjab. 


MAsson-OvursEL, PAuL. FEsquisse d’Une Histoire de la Philosophie Indienne. 

Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1923. 314 pages. 40 fr. 

A laudable attempt to give a synoptic view of the field of Indian philosophy from 
the Vedic age to the nineteenth century. The work is necessarily much compressed 
but should be clear and interesting to the general reader. 

PrzyiuskI, J. La Légende de L’Empereur Agoka. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste 

Paul Geuthner, 1923. xv+459 pages. 50 fr. 

The author places the original ASokavadana as a product of the Sarvastivadiu 
School of the northwest in the second century before Kanishka. If this proves correct, 
the document furnishes very valuable materials for interpreting the development of 


early Buddhism. 
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CONCERNING THE BIBLE 
AveEY, ALBERT Epwin. Historical Method in Bible Study. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1924. x-+189 pages. $1.25. 

A brief discussion of the usual questions treated in an introduction. It will be 
found useful in the hands of intelligent laymen. 

BALLARD, FRANK. Reality in Bible Reading. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. 
xli+268 pages. $2.25. 

An interesting book that pleads for and shows the need of a new translation of 
both Testaments that shall displace both Authorized and Revised Versions in the 
public reading of the Scriptures. 

CANTON, WILLIAM. The Bible Story. New York: Doran, 1924. 444 pages. 
$3.50. 

The narrative portions of the Bible are here paraphrased in modern English and 
greatly condensed. The books of the prophets, the Psalms, and other poetic materials 
are left out of the “story.” Twenty-one colored illustrations add to the attraction of 
the book. But the practical value of this sort of work is extremely dubious. 
PURINTON, HERBERTR. Literature of the Old Testament. New York: Scribner’s, 

1924. xX+193 pages. $1.25. 

A good manual to place in the hands of young people whose interest in the Old 
Testament should be aroused and made more intelligent by the perusal of this 
introduction. 

Tuomas, M. Bross. The Biblical Idea of God. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. 

197 pages. $1.50. 

This latest volume of the Bross Lectures devotes itself to an exposition of the 
growth of the idea of God in the Bible. The biblical literature is treated uncritically, 
being used without adequate historical orientation. 


OLD TESTAMENT 

CAMERON, DuncAN. Songs of Sorrow and Praise. New York: Scribner’s, 
1924. ix+240 pages. $2.50. 

A series of lectures given at Glasgow University upon the Psalter. The opening 
lecture gives a general introduction to the Psalter, while the rest takes up such themes 
as the Covenant, the Law, the Temple, the Prayers, and the use of the Psalter in the 
church. 

JEAN, CHARLES F. Sumer et Akkad. Contribution a Vhistorie de la civilisation 
dans la Basse-Mesopotamie. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1923. 165 pages and 224 plates. 4o fr. 

This is a publication of 224 Babylonian tablets belonging, with five exceptions, to 
the author himself, who here presents them in autographed form, in transliteration and 
translation. They belong to the three or four centuries closing with the first dynasty 
of Babylon. The “Introduction” gathers up the information to be obtained from these 
tablets on wooden objects, on metals and precious stones, and on proper names. 
Wiener, Harotp M. Das Hauptproblem des Deuteronomiums. Gutersloh: 

Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1924. 56 pages. 1.50 M. 

This is a translation into German of the author’s pamphlet on The Main Problem 
of Deuteronomy. The Mosiac authorship of Deuteronomy is defended here, but the 


argument fails to carry conviction. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Scott, Ernest F. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 

1924. xiit+133 pages. $1.50. 

A careful study, taking into account the results of literary criticism of the Gospels, 
and setting forth the ideals of conduct implied in the synoptic teachings. The content 
of these teachings is found to be of such a character as to have inherent permanent 
validity. 

VaN BuRKALOW, JAMES TuRLEY. The Lost Prophecy. New York: Revell, 

1924. 320 pages. $2.00. 

The “lost” prophecy is the statement in Matt. 2:23: “He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” The author believes that he has solved the hitherto unaccomplished task 
of finding substantial Old Testament authentication for the statement of the evangelist. 
The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect. Vol. VII. 

The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1924. 565 pages. $14.00. 

The text is accompanied by an introduction, a critical apparatus, and an English 
translation. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Botpt, ERNST. (tr. by AGNES BLAKE). From Luther to Steiner. New York: 

Dutton, 1924. xx+213 pages. $3.00. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Rudolf Steiner interprets his work so as to suggest that 
he is as significant a figure in modern German life as Martin Luther was in the days of 
the Reformation. 

CooKE, RICHARD J. Religion in Russia under the Soviets. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1924. 311 pages. $2.00. 

The writer has compared statements, sifted documents, and applied established 
principles of criticism in an effort to get the facts connected with the Orthodox church 
in Russia since 1917. He incorporates considerable documentary material. His esti- 
mate of the soviet religious policy is highly unfavorable, but it seems based on sound 
argument. 

Jennincs, H.C. The Methodist Book Concern. New York: Methodist Book 

Concern, 1924. 281 pages. $1.00. 

A valuable historical statement is followed by biographical sketches of agents and 
a rapid survey of the various enterprises entertained by this Concern. Much informa- 
tion is supplied, though the arrangement of the book leaves much to be desired. 
NINDE, Epwarp S. George Whitefield: Prophet—Preacher. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1924. 222 pages. $1.50. 

This is not a full biography, but a popular presentation of the outstanding and 
colorful facts connected with Whitefield. The chapter topics are fresh; the informa- 
tion seems reliable; the style is highly readable. It will serve a useful purpose in 
giving the uninformed some insight into Whitefield’s character. 

PENNEY, NorMAL (ed). The Journal of George Fox. New York: Dutton, 

1924. Xxli+359 pages. $2.00. 

An edition prepared in connection with the tercentenary of the birth of George 
Fox. It has made careful use of all previous editions, and aims to preserve all the 
essentials of the autobiography without including relatively nonessential material. 
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SMITH, PRESERVED. Erasmus. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1923. 
xiv+479 pages. $4.00. 

A work that seems destined to supplant older biographies. The scholar will find 
illumination on many nice points connected with Erasmus. Valuable quotations are 
inserted and an exhaustive bibliography. Considerable new information appears. 
The work throws light upon the intricate religions of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The Protection of Our English Churches. (Report for 1923 of the Central Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Churches.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1923. 69 pages. $0.70. 

A detailed report of what the Committee of Church Protection in England has been 
doing in repairing and restoring churches, with a view to maintaining architectural 
traditions. 

VANDERLAAN, ELpRED C. Protestant Modernism in Holland. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 127 pages. $1.75. 

An interesting and informing account of the rise and development of liberal theo- 
logical conceptions in Protestantism in Holland. Students of the modernist movement 
will find much valuable material in this story of the vicissitudes of those who espoused 
critical and liberal views. 


DOCTRINAL 


BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES. Theism and Thought. New York: Doran, 1924. 

283 pages. $4.00. 

The second series of the author’s Gifford Lectures, the first series having been given 
in 1914 under the title Theism and Humanism. The present lectures undertake to 
show that a rigidly naturalistic (non-theological) philosophy fails to furnish any really 
satisfying interpretations of reality. A theistic philosophy serves better than any 
alternative. 

Butter, F. W. Can We Dispense with Christianity? New York: Doran, 

1922. 208 pages. $2.00. 

An apologetic based on a closely reasoned and somewhat elaborate combination of 
idealistic metaphysics with a “high” Christology. It is shown that human experience 
demands the conception of an Absolute in order to satisfy rational and moral needs. 
Christianity as the absolute religion is thus inevitably affirmed. 

Day, Witt1AM Horace and Eppy, SHERWoop. The Modernist-Fundamentalist 

Controversy. New York: Doran, 1924. 32 pages. $0.10. 

An irenic discussion, seeking to maintain an essentially conservative position 
without the extreme statements of fundamentalism. 

DINSMORE, CHARLES ALLEN. Religious Certitude in an Age of Science. New 

York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. vi+102 pages. 


$1.50. 

The McNair Lectures for 1922, delivered at the University of North Carolina. 
They set forth the essentially analytic and rational purpose of science and the essentially 
mystical and practical purpose of religion. While recognizing that these two purposes 
inevitably influence each other, the author points out that religious certitude rests on 
its own experiential foundation rather than on inferences derived from science. 
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Knupson, ALBERT C. Present Tendencies in Religious Thought. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1924. 328 pages. $2.00. 
The Mendenhall Lectures for 1924 delivered at De Pauw University. The lectures 
furnish an illuminating account of the important factors entering into the religious 


thinking of serious people today. 


Lewis, Epwin. Jesus Christ and the Human Quest. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1924. 388 pages. $3.00. 
A series of suggestive studies seeking to base the valuation of Jesus’ character on 
empirical and historical grounds, but interpreting the findings of religious experience 
and of historical study in harmony with the traditional phraseology. 


McConneELt, Francis Joun. Js God Limited? New York: The Abingdon 

Press, 1924. 297 pages. $2.00. 

A popular and readable discussion of various questions—some academic, some 
practical—which are raised in connection with the conception of a God who is both 
perfectly good and perfectly in control of the universe. The argument is marked by 
shrewd common-sense suggestions, and an unwavering apologetic for the Christian 
conception of God. 


MILLIKAN, ROBERT ANDREWS. Science and Life. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1924. go pages. $1.00. 

Four addresses given on different occasions, dealing with the bearing of science on 
human welfare. One of the addresses, Science and Religion, has already had a circula- 
tion of thousands of copies as a tract published by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


Seven Members of the Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Creeds and Loyalty. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 
ix+170 pages. $1.50. 

The contributors to this discussion are Professors Muller, Washburn, Hatch, Dun, 
McComb, Nash, and Addison. They furnish candid and historically sound informa- 
tion concerning the origin of the creeds, the probable original intent of the statements of 
the creeds, and the credibility of some of the assertions. Admirably temperate in 
spirit, the essays make it clear that while the retention of the creeds as historic land- 
marks of faith is desirable, the attempt to use them as precise doctrinal tests of Christian 
loyalty encounters formidable historical and ethical difficulties. 


STRATON, JOHN RoAcH and PotTerR, CHARLES FRANcIS. Evolution Versus 
Creation. (Second in the series of Fundamentalist-Modernist Debates.) 
New York: Doran, 1924. 111 pages. $0.50. 


STRATON, JOHN Roacu and Potter, CHARLES Francis. The Virgin Birth— 
Fact or Fiction? (Third in the series of Fundamentalist-Modernist 
Debates.) New York: Doran, 1924. 96 pages. $0.50. 


STRATON, JOHN RoAcu and Potter, CHARLES FrRANcIsS. Was Christ Both God 
and Man? (Fourth in the series of Fundamentalist- Modernist Debates.) 
New York: Doran, 1924. 100 pages. $0.50. 

Verbatim reports of the debates held in New York. 
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StronGc, THoMAS B. Religion, Philosophy and History. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 1923. viit+78 pages. $1.20. 
Four lectures, setting forth the author’s conception of religion as the attempt to 
come into intelligent and moral relations with the Cosmic Ultimate, and indicating how 
the Christian interpretation of the universe and of history best satisfies religious needs. 


WEBB, CLEMENT C. J. A Century of Anglican Theology and Other Lectures. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 190 pages. $1.25. 

A collection of lectures, the first giving a readable and suggestive survey of the 
main influences which have affected Anglican theology during the past century, the 
next three discussing the relations between morality and religion, and the last compar- 
ing the conception of theology based on authority with the conception of a theology 
which aims to interpret religious experience. 

Woon, H. G. Living Issues in Religious Thought. New York: Doran, 1924, 

187 pages. $2.00. 

A collection of articles previously published in various journals, dealing with 
questions which are prominent in present-day thinking. The essays, in the main, 
are keenly critical interpretations of what others have written “from George Fox to 
Bertrand Russell,” as the sub-title declares. 


RELIGIOUS SURVEYS 
Dovetass, H. Paut. The St. Louis Church Survey. New York: Doran, 1924. 

327 pages. $4.00. 

Both a city-wide and local community study of St. Louis for the purpose of gather- 
ing data to guide the church in the promotion of its work through the city. This survey 
was begun by the Interchurch World Movement and completed by the help of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. It is one of the best ever made in America 
and is very revealing to anyone desiring help in city work. 

Fry, C. LuTHER. Diagnosing the Rural Church. New York: Doran, 1924. 

234 pages. $1.50. 

A good example of missing the crucial issues in personal aspects of religion because 
of a slavish following of a conventional attempt to use matural-science methods in the 
realm of social life. Consequently the study deals with fringe circumstances which 
may or may not affect religion. In the attempt to use natural-science data the author 
seeks to diagnose the rural church by measuring ‘‘money” contributions, “‘member- 
ship,” “attendance” and “church environment.’ On page 35 he states: ‘ Funda- 
mentally, the mission of a church is a spiritual one... . . In a scientific study of 
churches, it is therefore impossible to study directly their religious motives. One can- 
not deal at first hand with such intangibles as ideals and spiritual values; but they can 
be measured indirectly, for as Professor Thorndike has put it: ‘Our ideals may be as 
subtle as you please, but if they are real ideals, they strive for achievement, and if 
anything real is achieved, it can be measured.” 

However, the book gives little hint of finding these spiritual values through this 
indirect method. Instead the author concludes that in order to facilitate better 
scientific study churches should be encouraged in “standardizing of local church 


records.” 
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Ketty, Rospert L. Theological Education in America. New York: Doran, 

1924. 456 pages. $5.00. 

An elaborate and valuable survey undertaken under the auspices of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. It gives the results of a study of one hundred and 
sixty-one theological schools, and furnishes information concerning organization, 
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